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IT TAKES A LEVEL HEAD 
TO WIN-A LEVEL HAND:A 
LEVEL EYE--BUT SOME. 
TIMES - EVEN WHEN YOU 
fee — 7 || TRY YOUR LEVEL BEST- 
Ae 9; THINGS GO AWRY: : YOU 
ae DROP THE BALL: YOU MISS 
YOUR AIM-YOU SLIP A 
COG AND QUEER THE GAME:-THEN 
COMES THE TEST:-DON’T MAKE EXCUSE: 
DON’T CRUMPLE; STAND UP IN YOUR 
SHOES -- REMEMBER - IN A CERTAIN SENSE: 
IT TAKES A LEVEL HEAD TO LOSE! 


REMARKABLE SHORT STORIES 


Ensuing numbers of The Companion will contain some of the most 
remarkable short stories that it has ever offered its readers. 

THE SHEEP KILLERS, by Fred Coleman Sears, is an extraor- 
dinary tale of sheep herding in Kansas. 

DUST, by Frank Robertson, is an Indian story of striking 
originality. 

THE GREAT KAPATONG, by Warren Hastings Miller, is a tale 
of savage life in Borneo. 

THE ROLLING PUMPKIN, by Mary E. Bamford, is a story of 
a house moving that combines fun and pathos. 

RESCUING PANSY, by Mabel S. Merrill, is a story of a mill 
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girl who greatly astonished her would-be benefactors. 
heed 
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GALLSTONE COLIC 


OT every pain in the abdomen is a stom- 
ach ache; as a matter of fact, real stomach 
ache is comparatively rare. Nor is every 

abdominal pain a true colic, though, since we 
need some such collective word for pains in the 
abdomen, we properly use the word colic. Two 
of the sharpest and worst colics are that 
associated with the passage of a gallstone and 
that caused by the passage of a kidney stone 
or the bladder. We will speak here only of the 
i 
Gallstones are formed from the sediment 
deposited by: bile that has been long stagnant 
in the gall bladder. They are composed chiefly 
of bile acids and a peculiar substance of suet- 
like or soapy consistency and of greasy feel 
named cholesterin. In size they vary from that 
of a small pea up to that of a hen’s egg and in 
number from one to fifty or more. When 
numerous they press one against another and 
as a result are usually polygonal in shape. 
Ordinarily gallstones, so long as they remain 
in the gall bladder and do not become bulky, 
give rise to no unpleasant symptoms, but 
occasionally a small one is forced by the pres- 
sure of bile behind it into the discharge duct of 
the gall bladder leading into the intestine. 
Then trouble begins. The attack usually occurs 
without warning with sharp, almost unbearable 
pain in the right side just under the curve of 
the rib and extending upward toward the 
shoulder. In mild cases the pain is less severe 
and does not radiate from its main seat, but 
there is aching with soreness or pressure in the 
back a little below the shoulder blade and to 
the right of the spine. If the pain lasts more 
than a few hours, the patient is likely to become 
jaundiced from absorbing the bile that cannot 
pass the impacted stone and may have chills 
and a considerable temperature. When the 
gallstone is very small the pain is short-lived, 
for it is caused only by the passage of the stone 
through the duct. Sometimes the first attack is 
the only one; there may be no other stone in 
the gall bladder, or else the others are too large 
to enter the excretory duct. However, the 
remaining stones may cause irritation and 
eventually inflammation of the gall bladder, 
which probably would necessitate an operation. 
The prevention and treatment of gallstone 
colic will be discussed in a later article. 
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AUNT DRUSILLA’S SHOPPING 


STHER always took a firmer grip on her 
E; patience when Aunt Drusilla came up the 
walk. She needed to be patient if she were 
going to keep the vow that she had made to 
herself when she married George. “‘I’ll be good 
to her always if it kills me,’”’ she had declared. 
“‘T’ll be good to her for her goodness to George, 
even if she didn’t want him to marry me, 
doesn’t more than half approve of me yet and 
rubs me the wrong way with every word and 
action.” 

Aunt Drusilla answered her pleasant greeting 
with unsmiling brusqueness. ‘“‘Awful damp out 
today,’’ she complained. She glanced about the 
spotless room. “Got your work all done up 
earlier than usual, haven’t you? Were you 
going out somewhere?” 

Esther’s heart sank. She was planning to go 
to town; on her desk lay a long list of things she 
wanted to get. Esther was not extravagant, but 
she loved to buy things really needed. 

But alas, if she couldn’t slip away without 
Aunt Drusilla knowing! For Aunt Drusilla 
always wanted her to get things for her, some- 
times a great many things. Esther always got 
them, but when she reached home nothing was 
ever quite right. Aunt Drusilla could have done 
much better herself. Only she never did! The 
next time she caught Esther planning a shop- 
ping trip out, came her list ‘of things to be 
bought. 

Esther gripped her patience anew. ‘Yes, 
Aunt Drusilla, I am going in town shopping— 
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unless you will stay and visit me,” she answered 
smiling. 

“Oh, no,” Aunt Drusilla replied firmly. 
“T’'ll not interfere with your plans. I thought 
maybe you would be going in sometime soon. 
There’s a few little things I ought to have, and 
I don’t feel able to go for them myself. So if you 
will get them while you are right there—”’ She 
opened her old handbag and inserted an in- 
vestigating thumb and forefinger while she 
watched Esther closely. 

Esther hoped that her distaste for the com- 
mission did not show in her face. She stooped 
to pick a stray thread from the rug and to hide 
her feelings for a moment. 

Then there came a sudden revulsion of feel- 
ing. Esther was a good girl, conscientious and 
tender-hearted. “‘Poor Aunt Drusilla!’ she 
thought. “I am ashamed to be unwilling to 
shop for her. Of course it is easier for me than 
for her. She is not young any more. I'll be good 
to her if she never thanks me for a single thing 
I do for her!” 

She straightened up resolutely. “I'll get 
anything you want, Aunt Drusilla,” she said 
with kindly warmth. “Give me your list.” 

Aunt Drusilla seemed to have several papers 
in her bag. She pulled out one, glanced at it and 
put it back. More fumbling produced another 
slip; she examined it closely and then handed it 
over silently. More prolonged exploration of the 
bag produced a tightly folded wad of bills, 
ang she held while she closed the bag care- 

ully. 

The younger woman’s head was bent over 
the crabbed writing of the long list. Aunt 
Drusilla watched her as she read down the line, 
came to the last item, paused, reread it incredu- 
lously and then looked up. Her eyes met Aunt 
Drusilla’s sharp ones, not quite so sharp now, 
but with a twinkle in them. Then Esther did 
something she had never dared do before; she 
went deliberately over to Aunt Drusilla and 
kissed her. For the last item read: 

“One nice necklace of pearl beads for Esther, 
the dear girl who can be so sweet and patient 
with a cranky old woman.” 

What Esther did not know then or ever was 
that in the old handbag reposed a duplicate 
shopping list, except that the last item was 
omitted, and that while she was picking up the 
stray thread she herself had made the choice 
between them and broken down Aunt Drusilla’s 
last weakened barrier of defense. 
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A LITTLE BIRD WRITES COPY 


THERE are many stories about Horace 

Greeley’s handwriting, which is said to 

have been the worst ever seen even in a 
newspaper Office. Perhaps the best of the yarns 
is the following: 

There was only one compositor in the Trib- 
une office who could read Greeley’s copy. One 
day while the compositor was out a bird had 
flown into the office, walked into some printing 
ink and then on a number of loose sheets lying 
on the floor. 

“Why,” said one of the printers, picking up a 
sheet, “this looks like the old man’s writing.” 
So saying, he fastened the sheets together and 
put them on the absent compositor’s case. 

Presently the compositor came back and with 
all eyes turned on him picked up the sheets and 
to the amazement of the room started setting 
up the supposed “copy.” 

Presently, however, he hesitated at a word 
and.asked the man nearest him what it was. 

“How should I know?” was the reply. ‘You 
know that you alone can read the old man’s 
writing. Better ask him.” 

Reluctantly the baffled compositor took the 
sheet to Greeley’s sanctum. 

“Well,” said the great man, “‘what is it?” 

“It’s this word, Mr. Greeley.” 

Greeley snatched the sheet from the man’s 
hand, looked at the alleged word and threw him- 


- self back with a snort of disgust. ‘“‘Why,” he 


shouted, “‘any fool could see what it is! It’s 
‘unconstitutional.’ ”’ 
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AND SO IT WAS 


MAN with an uncanny mania for jugglin 
with figures, says Tit-Bits, han. ee | 
pencil and paper and said to a friend: 

‘*Put down the number of your living broth- 
ers. Multiply it by two. Add three. Multiply 
the result by five. Add the number of living 
sisters. Multiply the result by ten. Add the 
number of dead brothers and sisters. Subtract 
one hundred and fifty from the result.” 

The friend did it. 

“Now,” said the other with a cunning smile, 
“the right-hand figure will be the number of 
deaths, the middle figure the number of living 
sisters, and the left-hand figure the number of 
living brothers.” 

And it was so. 
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ACCURACY! ACCURACY! 


OME people never miss an opportunity 
for contradiction. The fact suggests to 
the Edinburgh Scotsman the story of the 

woman who was traveling through North 
Wales. 

“My, aren’t those mountains high!” ex- 
claimed an admiring fellow passenger. 

The contradictory one looked out of the 
window and sniffed. 

“Only the tops of them are,” she protested. 
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Send us $2.50 for one new yearly subscription (not 
Companion and we will yyou e 4 re 
the book to you postpaid. 


ED of the 
EDFIELDS 


Hunpreps of thousands of readers have 
the ardent admirers, even more, 
the close friends, of that lovable medic, 
Dr. Red yg Burns. Dr. Red Pepper 
is a cousin of the Redfield family bw 
home is the center of action for this new 
story of Mrs. Richmond's. Felix Rowe, a 
a a as a , bad corre- 
spondent insisted upon wielding a gun 
and was badly gassed and shot up, comes 
.to Dr. Burns for treatment. ere is 
nothing radically wrong with him except 
that he has no interest in life and his 
spirit has sunk into a lethargy from which 
no one is able to arouse it. ‘Red Pepper” 
realizing the stimulating, wholesome at- 
mosphere of the Redfields’ home, gets 
his cousin to take the brilliant young 
writer in. 


Here is a family of seven, each member of which has a definite personality 
from Grandfather Redfield, an old newspaper editor, to Jim, the youngest of 
four young people. Red-haired Ruth, vivacious, alert, and cruelly witty, 

hectors Rowe, for she cannot disturb his complete indifference. Her college 
( classmate tries to flirt with him, the boys frankly scorn him, while Mrs. 

Redfield ministers to his physical and mental wants with an unruffled cheeri- 
ness despite Rowe’s utter unresponsiveness. 


The story of how Rowe is finally aroused into an eager pursuer of life and 
living is one of the finest of Mrs. 


ichmond’s long list of successful novels. 


HOW TO OBTAIN THE BOOK 
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ur own 
esent you with a copy of ‘“‘Red of the 
Regular price of the book is $2.00. 


( 
NOTE: The book 1s given only to present subscribers to them for intro- 
p ducing the paper into a home where tt has not been taken fre ast ne months. 
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N elderly man, whom 
everyone calls Dan, 
owns a bee ranch in 
the mountains twenty 
miles from Santa Bar- 

bara. For many years before the railway 

came he drove stage from Santa Barbara 
towards San Francisco. He told me the fol- 
lowing story of an adventure of his with 

Mexican bandits: 

The best friend I ever had was Tom Dona- 
hue, an Irishman. Tom married a Spanish 

irl by the name of Carmelita Lopez. Tom 
= d a cattle ranch up on the Santa Ynez and 

ood home in Santa Barbara. 

* When Tom had been married seven years 
he was hurt by a horse and died about a 
month later. He and Carmelita had a boy 
six years old. Tom said to me a couple of 
days before he died: “When I’m gone, Dan, 

ou'll have to watch out for Carmelita. Her 

rothers are no good, and she doesn’t sabe 
the American ways.” And I promised Tom 
that I would. 

Carmelita was restless after Tom died. 
She went to live with one of her brothers. 
Then she took a notion that she would go up 
to San Francisco and live with her mother. 
So she sold the cattle ranch and the Santa 
Barbara home. She got a good price; I saw to 
that. And she got it in gold coin. That was 
Carmelita’s idea; gold coin was the only 
thing that looked like money to her. 

Carmelita came to me the next day after 
the sale. She wanted to go to San Francisco 
right away; she had received word that her 
mother was not well, and she wanted to go 
up on my stage the next evening 

“All right, Carmelita,” said x! “but at 
least pe that gold of yours up on the boat. 
Take only a hundred deliem with you.’ 

But Carmelita objected. The truth is, she 
had no confidence whatever in the new- 
fangled, Yankee ways of handling money. 
She wouldn’t even put it in care of the ex- 
ay company. No, she would take care of 

er own money. There was no use arguing 
with Carmelita; she would have her way. 

We had been having a good many hold- 
ups. The worst bandit of all was a Mexican 
by the name of Garcia. He had recently been 
run out of Santa Barbara; but his crooked 
friends there ~- t him thoroughly informed 
on everythi t went on in town. 

I went to lon Lopez, Carmelita’s broth- 
er. He spoke good English. ‘‘Juan,” I said, 
“there’s going to be trouble on the ‘road just 
as sure as Carmelita starts for San Francisco 
with that gold. What are you going to do 
about it?” 

“Quien sabe?”’ says he and shrugged his 
shoulders. Quien sabe? means, Who knows? 
It is an easy way of saying nothing. 

“Tl tell you who knows,” “— I. “I know! 
Take a good look at me, Juan,”’ says I, “be- 
cause I’m the hombre that knows.” I had to 


“I’m the hombre that 
knows”’ 
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talk kind of strong that way to get Juan’s 
attention. “This hold-up business,’ I says, 

“fsn’t necessary! What show does a driver 
have holding a whip and six ribbons? And 
they always hold you up on some steep, > 
hill curve where you can’t go faster t 
walk. In a hold-up all there is for a driver - 
do is to set the brake and holler whoa. That’s 
the reason I’m so polite to these bandits— 
because the company doesn’t give me the 
ghost of a show. They say they can’t afford 
to hire a guard to ride on ahead, but there 
was enough treasure taken off my stage at 
one time to hire a gunman to ride on ahead 
and two more of them behind for ten years. 
So when Carmelita goes north, all you have 
to do, Juan, is to saddle up your best caballo 
and keep about fifty yards ahead of us. 
Fernando can ride the same distance be- 
hind. That way, if Garcia holds us up, you 
boys can ride in and give him a battle from 
both ends. Garcia and his gang can’t stand 
that; they won’t stay there any longer than 
it takes to get to their horses.’ 

Garcia was a personal enemy of the Lopez 
brothers. Lopez liked the idea very much; he 

congratulated me on my sagacity and so on 
and so on. But something told me that that 
was as far as he was going. The fact is that 
the Lopez brothers both lacked real nerve. I 
suspected that their horses would go lame 
or get loose the last moment. 

I had a friend, Billy Shone, a determined 
man afraid of nothing. He was going to San 
Luis Obispo, and I got him to wait and ride 
for the first sixty miles ahead of the st 
Then I told the Lopez brothers that Billy 
was going to ride in the lead, and that it 
well make it doubly safe for Carmelita if 
both of them would ride behind. They 
agreed to that. 

“If Garcia gets hold of the plan,” said I, 
“Billy is liable to get shot from the brush, 
So be sure you keep it quiet.” 

But secrecy wasn’t ible in the Lopez 
family. When we pulled out from Santa 
Barbara at five o’clock the next evening 
there was a big crowd there to bid Carmelita 
good-by and to wish her a safe journey! 
Every one present knew that she had all her 
gold in a buckskin bag. Carmelita’s brothers, 
Juan and Fernando, rode behind. We caught 
up with Billy Shone about a mile out of 
town. We had only two passengers besides 
Carmelita and the boy, and they left the 
stage before we reached the grades. 

Before midnight we were pretty well up 
over the mountains. We had passed several 
of the bad curves where stages had been held 
up, and I was beginning to hope that we 
should get Carmelita and her gold through 
without any trouble. 

It was bright moonlight. I was on a 
bad up-hill curve. It was a place where 
I had to jump the inside pointer over 
the chain so that he could help pull 
the end of the tongue out from the 
wall. Suddenly I heard a shot out 
ahead. I heard a yell from Billy, and I 
knew that he was hit. He was round 
the curve, and so I couldn’t see him. 

At that instant a voice from down 
in the brush yelled, “Hands up!” It 
was Garcia’s voice. I knew Garcia. 
Looking down, I saw a rifle barrel stick- 
ing out from the chaparral. There was 
not a sound from Carmelita, but I 
knew she was not asleep. I had heard 
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her and the boy talking just a little while 


ore. 
I threw up ~~ hands, hollered whoa and 
set the brake. But I was ready to give a 
Gare duck and a flop and land on top of 


— the moment he approached the stage 


ay > I threw up my hands I heard shooting 
out ahead. I was glad that Billy was alive 
and well enough to shoot. I knew it was 
Billy, because he was one of these fast 
shooters. 

At the same time I heard the Lopez 
brothers’ horses coming on a dead run up 
the grade. 

I was watching the rifle barrel. The moon- 
light glinted on the front sights. It didn’t 
weave a particle. All at once it flashed over 
me: Jump. It was almost like a voice. I 
ducked, and the rifle banged at the same 
time. But probably I was a little ahead of the 
rifle, because sg was a first-class shot. I 
wasn’t hit, anyw: 

I dove like a area for the space between my 
wheelers. As I went down I remember think- 
ing that Garcia wanted to shoot me so that 
he would be free to fight the two men who 
were racing up on horseback, and that I had 
fooled him 

I landed on the wagon tongue and fell in 
a sprawl down under my near wheeler. All 
the mustangs were —. They were 
scared by the shots. But the brake held. 

I crawled out from under that wheel horse 
in a hurry, and at the same moment the Lo- 

z brothers dashed up. They pulled their 

orses down out of a dead run and began fir- 
ing into the chaparral. Garcia was a brush 
fighter, but he hated those brothers. He 
leaped from the thicket right out into the 
bright moonlight and ran toward them 
shooting. And Fernando and Juan spun 
their horses round and spurred back down 
the grade. I heard one of them scream as if 
he had been shot. 

Garcia was standing there emptying his 
second revolver at them and yelling like a 
madman when, crawling dog fashion back 
under the coach, I drew my revolvers and 
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began shooting. Being shot up from the rear 
was too much for Garcia; he took a dive for 
the brush. I heard him breaking chaparral 
at a great rate. 

Meanwhile my team had been doing its 
best to run away. The reins were tied into a 
hook at the ends and when I had dropped 
them hung down loose. Scared by the shoot- 
ing, my pointer had jumped back over the 
chain. The whole six of them were lunging 
and bouncing like rabbits. They couldn’t get 
off the road because there was a bank on one 
side and thick brush on the other. They 
couldn’t start the stage because the brake 
was set in the last notch on the ratchet. My 
leaders were the worst excited. They would 
rear on their hind legs and lunge into their 
collars; then, mad because the stage 
wouldn’t come, they would fly back, rear up 
and do it over again. Every time they jerked 
on the chain it would slap up underneath the 
tongue with a report like a pistol. 

armelita’s little boy was crying, and I 
heard Carmelita . ing to quiet him 

“Sta hon my ¢. yelled. “We're going to get 
out of 

I pote vw t vm anything out ahead from 
Billy. His saddle horse, a fine pinto, was 
coming back from round the curve. I ran 
forward to get hold of the leaders. As I made 
a grab for the outside leader’s bit the brute 
laid his ears back, reared up and tried to 
throw himself over backward. I got hold of 
— and managed to land him right side 


“Pe calldd this leader Piute. He never 
gave us any trouble except on the start. Like 
a lot of mustangs, he was too ambitious. He 
always wanted to start before you could 
hitch the traces and would rear up and lunge 
if you held him. When he got excited you 
had to watch out or he would throw himself 
over backwards. 

I had a terrible time with that team. I 
stood there like what seemed forever talking 
nice to those six mustangs and expecting to 
be shot in the back by a bandit any minute. 
About the time I would get them quieted a 
little Piute would start things going again. 





Pretty soon I heard Garcia shooting 
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Carmelita put her head out the window 
and called to me: “Can I help you any?” 

“Yes,” I replied. “Stay out of sight inside 
the stage and keep absolutely quiet. Hang 
- tight now, because we’re going to ram- 

ia? 

So I turned the leaders loose, swingin; 
them toward the outside of the curve as 
did so. Then I ran for my box. I climbed up 
over that front wheel like a cat climbing a 
tree with a dog after her. My hold on the 
reins steadied all of them but Piute. He was 
rearing. I jet him land, then, just as he was 
rearing up a second time, I snapped off the 
brake. It was a bad place to start a team, 
there on that curve, and my pointers didn’t 
work worth a cent. We made that turn by a 
hair, scraping the bank with the hub of the 
hind wheel. 

We passed Billy’s pinto as we pulled away 
from the curve. Fortunately, he was to one 
side of the road, so we could get by. Out 
ahead about fifty yards I found Billy’s hat. 
It was lying right in the middle of the road. 
I could see it plainly in the moonlight. 
Thought I: “He’s alive anyway; and he’s 
had life enough left to crawl into the brush.” 

I stopped the team when we got to the 
hat. Down in the shadow of the chaparral at 
the side of the road I saw Billy. 

“You all right, Dan?” he says. 

“Yes,” says I. 

“1 ain’t,”’ he says; “I’m all shot to pieces.” 

Meanwhile I was looping my lines over the 
brake just about as fast as I ever done it. As 
I jumped down over the wheel I called to 
Carmelita to open the stage door. I gathered 
Billy up as carefully as I could and loaded 
him in on the floor of the stage. He was shot 
in the leg and in the chest and was bleeding 
badly. But his wounds hadn’t 
begun to hurt much yet. He 
said that two fellows had 
shot him from the brush and 
had run as soon as he began 
shooting. 

Carmelita said to me: 
“The gold, Dan, it is not 
worth it.” 

I didn’t have time to say 
anything, because Piute was 
beginning to rear again. He 
was liable to do that if you 
stopped him too soon after 
one of his tantrums. I 
climbed over the front wheel 
in as big a hurry as before. 
Piute was just about ready 
to throw himself when I gathered up 
my ribbons and threw off the brake. 

It was only half a mile to the top of 
the divide. The road was smooth and the 
grade gentle. So now I popped my whip 
between my leaders. 

There were no signs of bandits, and no 
signs of the Lopez brothers. I found out 
later that Garcia had crippled Fernando’s 
horse and had given Juan a flesh wound. 

As I topped the grade I congratulated my- 
self that the war was over. But not so. 

There was a big open flat there on top. 
Down on the lower end I saw three men. 
They were sitting on their horses right out 
in the bright moonlight. One of them was 
Garcia. I knew him by the way he sat his 
horse. They were evidently having an argu- 
ment. I think that Garcia was urging the 
other two to go after the stage, but they were 
afraid to. The moment they saw the stage 
they spurred in underneath the shadow of a 
big oak and opened fire. A couple of the bul- 
lets struck the coach. One of them dusted me 
with splinters. I popped my whip over my 
team and headed down the grade. 

Looking back, I saw Garcia spurring after 
us across the flats. The other two bandits 
stayed behind under the shadow of the oak. 

I slammed my brake on hard, sliding both 
hind wheels, and turned the mustangs loose. 
Talk about shooting the grades. The ponies 
thought they were running away, but I was 
steering them to dodge the bad boulders. 
The stage swung like a crazy rocking chair 
on its thorough-braces; I was afraid it would 
snap me off the box. 

It looked like foolishness, trying to outrun 
a saddle horse down that mountain. But I 
knew what I was doing. The grade was only 
wagon track wide and was hemmed in on 
both sides by steep banks or impassable 
chaparral thickets; so I planned to keep 
Garcia behind me. There were only three 
turnouts for a distance of five miles, and I 
figured that I could shoot past them so fast 
that Garcia would be unable to slip by. We 
should be all right as soon as we got to the 
bottom of the grade where there were a cou- 
ple of prospectors camped. 

I didn’t hear a thing from Carmelita or the 
boy or poor Billy. To tell the truth, I wasn’t 
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listening; I was too busy driving stage. And 
listening wasn’t good anyway on account of 
the pounding hoofs and the rattling chains 
and the crunching of wheels on boulders. 

I stole one fraction of a second to look 
back over my shoulder. Garcia was coming. 
I can see him yet. He was less than a hun- 
dred yards behind me. His horse looked 
mighty big and black in the bright moon- 
light. It was a fine vaquero horse, trained to 
run full tilt down hill. The splendid beast 
was doing its best, but Garcia was spurring 
and lashing him cruelly. 

Pretty soon I heard Garcia shooting. He 
must have been close in behind. Some of the 
bullets hissed along altogether too close to 
my head. My best protection was the dust. 
It was ankle deep all the way, and every one 
of my six ponies was throw- 
ing hooffuls of it up into the 
air. So long as I could keep 
Garcia behind me I was sat- 
isfied. 

Luck was with me for a 
couple of miles. Then I 
dashed past something that 
I had left out of my reckon- 
ing—a cut-off. It was a place 
where the road made a long 
loop to get through a ravine; 
and a trail went straight 
across, down one steep bank 
and up another. I was in 
hopes Garcia would overlook 
it too, because it was pretty 
well grown up with brush. 
But Garcia headed for that 
trail like a rabbit for its bur- 
row. I caught a glimpse of 
him as he charged through the chaparral. He 
was doing some wonderful riding. 

I did some tall thinking going on round 
the loop. I knew that Garcia would be on the 
grade ahead of me. There was no use racing 
him for that. I hadn’t had time to reload my 
revolvers. I decided to pop my whip between 
my leaders when I got close to him and take 
a chance on getting shot off the box. 

But Garcia made me change my mind. He 
rode up on the grade a good two hundred 
yards ahead of me. He reined his horse round 
to face me. For a moment he sat there in his 
saddle, then he swung down from his horse. 
He took his time to it—that was what scared 
me. He pulled his rifle out of its scabbard 
and knelt on his knee. Garcia knew what he 
could do with a rifle, and so did I. 

“Hold on!” I yelled. “Don’t shoot!” 

I began pulling in the mustangs and shot 
the brake into the last notch of the ratchet. I 
was expecting to get bored between the eyes 
every second. 

I stopped the leaders about twenty feet 
from Garcia. He was still kneeling, covering 
me with the rifle. He had lost his hat and his 
mask in the brush, so that the moon shone 
full on his face. I could sce that he was crazy 
mad. But he wasn’t a particle jumpy about 
it. In the deliberation of the man I read his 
deadly intention. I was surprised when he 
ordered me to throw my revolvers out into 
the brush; what I had expected was a bullet 
between the eyes. 

Instantly then it flashed on me; Garcia 
needed me for a while to hold the team. It 
was down grade there. A shot would stam- 
pede the mustangs. And they could drag the 
stage even with the brake on and with both 
hind wheels sliding. 

I took my time throwing those revolvers 
overboard, for I knew that 
Garcia would shoot me if I 
made a false move. And I 
was doing some tall think- 
‘ing. I could see absolutely 
no loophole of escape until 
Piute, my outside leader, 
helped me get an idea. 





rolled 

and 
tumbled 
there by 
the road 


Piute was excited after his run down the 
mountain and, as usual when excited, was 
more than ready to go. If held in now, he 
would begin rearing, and that very soon. 
If in his manceuvres Piute should attract 
just a flicker of Garcia’s attention, I would 
know exactly what to do. 

When I had tossed my revolvers one at a 
time out into the brush Garcia rose to his 
feet; then, still holding the rifle on me, he 
walked forward slowly until he stood oppo- 
site my wheelers. He was very deliberate in 
his motions. 

This time he wasn’t taking any chances on 
my ducking out from under that rifle. 

“Tie your lines to the brake,’’ he ordered. 
He spoke in Spanish. ‘Pull them back good 
and tight,”’ he added along with a couple of 
rough names. 

I obeyed. To me every second was as 
valuable as a thousand-dollar bill. For I 
knew exactly what Piute would do on the 
end of a tight rein. Sometimes the rascal 
would postpone his spasms if you could ease 
him off on the bit, but anything like a jerk on 
his mouth would make him throw himself 
over backwards. 

I acted mighty fluttery with my hands as I 
drew back the lines. oo Garcia to 
think that I was absolutely rattled. I was 
watching him all the time out of one corner 
of my eye. All of a sudden now Carmelita’s 
voice in swift Spanish came from the inside 
of the stage. “Don’t shoot!” she cried. 
“Here is all my gold! Only don’t harm my 
husband’s friend!’ 

Carmelita had been peeping out from be- 
hind the curtains and had seen murder in the 
bandit’s face. 

“Throw it out,’’ ordered Garcia harshly. 

With a sinking heart I finished making the 
lines fast. I knew that Garcia would be 
through with me the moment that that sack 
of gold hit the ground. 

“Stand up straight and hold your hands 
high,” Garcia ordered. I obeyed and stood 
looking down over the rifle sights into the 
man’s hard face. 

I heard the gold coins clinking inside the 
stage. The buckskin sack was heavy; I re- 
membered crowding it into a corner when 
making room on the bottom of the stage for 
Billy Shone. Evidently Carmelita was hav- 
ing trouble getting it out. 

here was more rattling of trace chains 
from out ahead; I knew that it was Piute. 
Now he began pawing; I could hear the swift 
scraping of his feet. Garcia heard it too, but 
not for an instant did he relax his vigilant 


‘ attention. I was watching Garcia and strain- 


ing my ears in both directions at once. 
here was more clinking of gold. I judged 
that Carmelita was raising the heavy sack. 
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“Here is all my gold,” she said again in her 
swift Spanish. “Only don’t harm my hus- 
band’s friend.” 

Garcia laughed; I hope never again to 
hear such laughter. 

I judged that that sack of gold was due to 
hit the ground almost any moment, and that 
Garcia’s rifle would crash the next. The 
man’s face told me that; I could see his scowl 
deepen. And then at last Piute reared. I 
could tell the instant he started by the quick 
jangle of his trace chains. Instantly then, as 
though startled by the leader’s manceuvre, 
I turned my head. 

Piute was standing straight up on his hind 
legs; then with an angry snort he flopped 
over backwards. ‘‘Whoa!” I yelled. At the 
same instant I dove headlong for Garcia. 
Garcia’s rifle banged. But he must have been 
off his guard, for the bullet missed me. 

Then I found myself battling with Garcia. 
He was a bigger man than I and stronger, 
but wrestling had always been my strong 
suit. His knife was what I feared most. 

I tried to grab a revolver out of his belt, 
but missed it. He got a knife out before I 
could pin him. I’m afraid of a knife. 

Garcia was as strong as a horse and as 
awkward. It would have been easy without 
that knife. 

We rolled and tumbled there by the road. 
Our struggles took us under the outside 
wheeler. I dimly sensed that the mustangs 
were trying to run away and hoped swiftly 
that Piute would tangle and stay down, and 
that his weight and the tight lines on the 
brake would hold them. 

Then I found myself rolling down a fill of 
loose earth. We came up with a bump 
against the base of the thicket. There we lay 
twisting about like eels. I was trying to hold 
Garcia’s knife hand; he wastrying toslash me. 

All of a sudden my grip failed; he was 
getting loose. In spite of me, in spite of all I 
could do, he was wrenching his knife hand 
free. Summoning every ounce of strength I 
had I flung myself clear of him and went 
scrambling up over the loose bank of earth. 
Garcia was close behind, grabbing at my 
legs. I managed some way to elude him and 
made the top. There, lying where Garcia had 
dropped it, opposite the fore wheel of the 
stage, was his rifle. I dove for it like a hawk 
after a sparrow. 

Garcia was still climbing up the hill, but a 
couple of quick leaps put distance enough 
between us. I wheeled round and at the same 
time threw a cartridge into the chamber of 
the repeater and pulled down on my pursuer. 
Garcia weakened and threw up his hands, 

The mustangs had snarled themselves up 
so they couldn’t move the stage. I made 
Garcia wedge his neck between the spokes of 
the hind a and cross his hands behind 
him. Then I tied him with my whip lash and 
laid him down by the road. 

I had a hard time getting my team 
straightened out, but finally made it. Then 
off we went at a spanking trot. 

We made good time down the grade to the 
pewecions camp. One of them was a handy 

ellow, nearly as good as a doctor. Some said 

he was better. And he dressed Billy Shone’s 
wounds. Billy stayed right there and was 
well in three months. 

A cowboy that was staying at the pros- 
pectors’ camp went back up the grade, found 
Garcia lying tied where I had left him and 
took him to the calaboose. 

Carmelita wanted to share her sack of gold 
with Billy and me, but of course we couldn’t 
hear to that. She and the boy and the sack 
of gold reached San Francisco all right. I 
saw Carmelita years after, and she said 
again: ‘The gold, Dan, it was not worth it.” 


Fernando and Juan spun their horses round 
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LON G B BOW AGAINST CAMERA “Gorton Veeder Garruth 





DRAWINGS BY 
FP. STROTHMANN 


N the little village of Woodbury 
Martin Custer was accounted queer. 
The stranger, meeting casu- 
ally, would have seen nothing to justify 
this local reputation of his, unless to be a 
bit shy and taciturn was to be queer. But if 
the stranger had ventured into Le yr 
Peeble’s general store and happened to 
mention Martin to the leading citizens od 
there, he would quickly have 
informed of the nature of the lad’s ane 
ness. Even more: he would have been en- 
lightened by Jasper Huffcut, the Dr. Samuel 
Johnson of "he little group of serious think- 
ers who daily gathered at Peeble’s for re- 
flection, debate and such light refreshment. 
Jasper Huffcut always spoke first and 
loudest and left the matter settled when he 
finished. 


“Ah-r-r-r-r!” Jasper would have cleared 
his throat e ively. “Well, yes. Yes. I 
reckon you might say that we know youn: 
Custer. Might you be any kin of his? No 
Well, I’m jest as well relieved to hear it. 
Now there’s a boy that has a chance to make 
something out of hisself. The Custer farm is 
as fine a farm as any round here. The boy’s 
father runs it, and the young feller lets on to 
help him. Due to inherit that farm some day, 
Martin is, and you might think he’d take an 
interest in it and try to learn 5" 
about how to make it pay. But does he 
Understand, I ain’t saying he don’t never do 
any work there. Puts in a fair day’s work, 
like as not, ’cording to what they call a 
day’s work nowadays. But what do you 
thmk that young feller does with all his 
spare time? And his money? Ah-r-r-r-r! 

“Well, sir, Vil tell you what he does. 
Fotygrafting! Fotygrafting! Every blessed 
minute he can get he’s out tromping about 
through the woods with one of them cam- 
eras slung on his back. Works harder doing 
that than he ever works on the farm. Never 
raised no sweat toting firewood like he does 
toting that camera over the hills. And that 
ain’t the worst. It ain’t only a matter of 
wasting time, Why, sir, every last cent that 


re Feller ean lay his hands on goes for 
otygrafting truck—fillums, plates, pizen in 
bottles and what not. Never saves a cent 


’cepting what he wants to buy a new camera 

or the like. Nothing put by for a rainy day. 
Nothing to put back into the farm. Well, 
sir, since you ask me, I’ll say that us folks 
here has decided that the boy is a mite 
cracked. And I guess we’re in a pretty good 
position to jedge. Ah-r-r-r-r!” 

Thus spoke Jasper Huffcut if given the 
opportunity. To do him justice it must be 
admitted that his opinion of Martin about 
jibed with that of the other observers of 
men and events at Peeble’s. Martin, as we 
said before, was generally accounted queer 
in Woodbury. But there is this to be re- 
membered: Jasper Huffcut’s frequent crit- 
icism of Martin, like all his other expressions 
of opinion, was somewhat irritating to his 
fellow villagers—even to his cronies at 
Peeble’s. 

“The trouble with Jasper,’ said Abner 
Truelove one day when Jasper wasn’t 
round, “‘is the same as the trouble with the 
feller that yoked himself up with an ox and 
started out to plow. He takes himself too 
seriously.” 

Not a little of the irritation Jasper caused 
was owing to his continual tales of his re- 
markable experiences in the West. Jasper 
had left his native village in his youth and 
had spent some ten years roaming the West, 
with profit. to his self-esteem if not to his 
pocketbook. He had come back East to 
settle down and achieve his comfortable 
income, but the East remained forever tame 


in his e 
Semabety, it might be, would touch upon 


the weather. “Well, yes,” Jasper would say, 
“tight smart wind yesterday—for these 
parts. Ah-r-r-r-r! I remember one time when 
I was out in Kansas we had a little wind for a 
day or two—nothing much for Kansas. 
The boss’s wife kept complaining because 
there was sand blowing into the house, 
though that warn’t a sandy Org 
Thick sod and prairie grass. Well, sir, I 
went snooping round, and I found out 
where that sand come from. The wind was 
blowing it off the grindstone. Fact. Wore 
that grindstone down to the size and thick- 
ness of a stove-lid before it stopped blowing. 
Ab-r-r-r-r!” 

“Jasper’s stories are generally good 
stories,” M said Abner Truelove on yet another 
occasion. ‘“The trouble is, Jasper don’t know 
it. He thinks they’re history.” 

There was more truth in this remark than 
Abner probably realized. It had been 
twenty years since Jasper had spent his 
decade in the West. He had toid and retold 
the tales of his extraordinary experiences 
there until he had come to believe them 
himself. Especially was this true of his sto- 
ries about his feats of strength and endur- 
ance, or about his prowess as a hunter in 
the Western wildernesses. Tom Roraback, a 
local hunter of some renown, frequently 
provoked these tales of Jasper’s by some 
casual reference to his own success with his 
gun—say his bag of rabbits. 

“Rabbits!” Jasper would snort. “Rabbits! 
Ah-r-r-r-r! Tom, why don’t you go shootin 
field mice or jenny wrens? Rabbits! Th 
to be sure if they was Western jack rabbits 
you might take some pride in it. A jack 
rabbit can run,. Tom, he don’t just waddle 
like these here Eastern cottontails you’re 
shooting. You’ve got to use a rifle to get a 

jack; he can outrun shot. And there’s some 
ide can outrun a bullet. Why, I remember 
i shot at a jack one time when he was going 
directly away from me and by and by he 
tumbled over. Where do you think 1 hit 
him, Tom? Bang in the nose! Yes, sir, that 
bullet passed over his head when he was 
getting his start, but he caught up with it 
and stunned hisself runnin against it. 
Jacks can run, Tom; they don’t act like 
they was hunting for four-leaf clovers. 

“But, after all, rabbits ain’t fitten for a 
man to "hunt, Tom. Buffalo! Bears! Moose! 
Catamounts! Ah-r-r-r-r! Them’s the var- 
mints for real sport. Why, I remember one 
time out in Nevady I was trailing an old 
grizzly bear that had been stealing cattle. 
He was a wary old critter, and I trailed him 
for four days and nights without getting a 
shot at him—never got a bite to eat or a 
bi of jabs in all that time. Wore out all 

lost ’em. Well, sir, come night 

a hey? fifth day I couldn’t go a step further. 
So I just crawled into a little cave I come to 
and leaned up against a lot of moss and went 
to sleep. Well, what do you think woke me 
up in the morning, Tom? That bear snoring! 
He’d got into that cave first, and there I’d 
been leaning up against him sound asleep. 
He was too dead beat to wake up. I 
hadn’t the heart to shoot him, Tom. 
= — show the mabitie of 

unting big game in e West. : 
just show the possibilities. Wihe f 
could get a chance at hunting like 
that again. Ah-r-r-r-rP’” 

Well, to sum Bas the general 
opinion, it. was that. could be 
taken down a a to 
himself and to 

To return to Martin, it it in be 
seen that his reputation for queer- 
ness had been acquired because he 
had a hobby that he rode inten- 
sively and to no — 
that the village could see. a 
matter of fact, it turned out later 
that it was of practical value, for in 
time Martin turned into eash the 
excellent photographs of wild animal 
life that i a That was the 
branch of pho tography in which 
Martin was so deeply interested— 

—_ g in their natural 
the wild animals that the 

con myn ted 
that is why when Martin went 
into Peeble’s one day to ask Tim, 
who was postmaster as well as store- 
keeper, whether a pareel of photo- 
phic supplies had come for him 
Ee piched up his ears when a farmer 
eame in and informed the usual 
eircle there that. he had seen bear 
tracks on Cider Mountain. A chorus 


of incredulous comment broke out, but the 
farmer stood his ground. He w bear 
traeks when he saw them, he said. Presently 
he convinced the company that he was tell- 
ing the truth, although bears had not ven- 
tured so far south as Cider Mountain in 
many years. At that point Martin, who had 
no relish for the long reminiseences that now 
began to flow, quietly asked the farmer for 
the exact situation of the tracks. The ques- 
a brought the attention of the group upon 
im 

“Going t+ a picture of the bear, 
Martin?” ask fn By Abner Truelove jocularly. 

“T’ll try to,” said Martin briefly. 

That started Jasper. “Young man,” 
he said. “Hold on a minute. Ah-r-r-r-r! 
Let’s get this thing straight now. We don’t 
want to make no mistake. Are you a-stand- 
ing there in your right mind—leastways in 
such mind as you’ve got—and saying that 
you’re going to fotygraft that bear with a 
camera?” 

“T’m going to try to, Mr. Huffcut.” 

“Young man, can you shoot straight? 
Can you look a ton of r’aring, tearing bear 
flesh in the eye and put a bullet where it’ll 
stop the critter when you’ve got only one 
bullet to do it with?” 

“T never carry a gun. 

“You nev— Ah-r-r-r-r! But I might have 
expected it. That’s bs sort of thing we’re 
coming to. In my the boys carried 
rifles, not cameras. Why, young man, do 

ou Lag ge you're a-going out to shake 
ds with sudden destruction? Do you 
know that a bear can pick up a steer and 
tote him off as easy as you can carry your 
camera? Do you know that, if that varmint 
oes paws onto you, you'll think you’ve 
caught between two freight trains— 
two fast freight trains—in a collision? Why, 
young man, a bear is the rampaginest. 
wickedest critter there is. You hear me. 
know. Why, I remember—” 

But at that point Abner Truelove had an 
inspiration and brought his chair down with 
a bang. 

“By i Jasper,” he cried, “here’s 
our chance! You go out and ge et. that bear. 
ou were saying just the other day that 

you wis you could get a chance at big 
game again. Why, it’ll be just like old times 
out West for you. Every man in the village 
will lay off and give you a clear field. Don’t 
nobody want to spoil your fun. Why, Jasper, 
you'll ave the time of your life. Many’s the 
time you’ve said you’re never happier than 
when you’re hunting big game, bears or 
catamounts or such. Go to it, Jasper.” 

Jasper, with his jaw slightly drooping, 
stared at the speaker. The idea took im- 
mensely with the others, and there was a 
howl of approval. 

In a moment. Jasper found himself saying 
a little dazedly: 

“Why, all right, all right. I’m perfectly 
willing. Glad to do it, glad to do it. I'll go 
tomorrer.” 

Martin, going out the door, turned and 


” 


Jasper complained that they were not “ genuwine” 


said: “We'll see who shoots him first, Mr. 
Huffeut, you or I.” 

“Hey? How’s that, young man? Well now,, 
I guess you won’t. get ahead of me.’ 

But Jasper’s voice lacked its usual author- 
ity, and he fell silent soon afterward. He ieft 
Peeble’s earlier than customary—perhaps to 
escape the shower of advice given him—and 
wended his way thoughtful'y home. 

The news of the bear’s advent and of 
Jasper’s appointment as slayer of the crea- 
ture quickly spread over the village and the 
situation made a strong appeal to the popu- 
lar sense of the fitness of things. Jasper real- 
ized this, and whatever his real feelings may 
have been he saw there was nothing for it 
but that he should go bear hunting. So he let 
it be known that he would surely go the next 
day, and he sent to borrow Brad Tewfick’s 
dogs, the best to be had, though Jasper com- 
gg that they were not “genuwine” bear 


“Bright and early the next morning Jasper 
made his start. He wore a coonskin cap, 
deerskin jacket and leggins and carried a 
long-barreled rifle. Many jocular greetin 
were called to him as he drove away Soman 
Cider Mountain, but he was too busy, seem- 
ingly, looking after Brad Tewfick’s obstrep- 
erous dogs to reply to them. 

“Bear steak for supper, Jasper,” called 
Abner Truelove cheerily. 

“T wouldn’t chase him for more’n five or 
six days, Jasper,” advised Tim Peeble. 

“And don’t go to sleep on him,” added 
Tom Roraback. 

It was quite an ovation that Jasper re- 
ceived. He grinned feebly and drove away in 
a cloud of dust, “talking to them dorgs,” as 
Abner Truelove said subsequently, “as if 
they owed him money.” 

It was after dark that evening before he 
returned. Few people saw him—only those 
waiting at Peeble’s in some anxiety lest 
something had befallen him. He did not 
pause at the store, but drove by hurriedly 
aiid vanished into his house. After a decent 
interval ah embassy was-dispatched from 
Peeble’s to learn the result of the hunt. The 
embassy reported that Jasper was a mite 
tuckered out, had gone promptly to bed and 
couldn’t be disturbed. 

“Anyhow, he didn’ + get the bear or he’d 
say so fast enough,” said Abner Truelove. 
“Reckon he'll sing a little lower after this.” 

For once Abner was lacking in perspicac- 
ity. When Jasper, later than usual and very 
stiff in the joints, took his place in his chair 
at Peeble’s the next day he was seemingly 
not suffering at all from the sting of defeat. 
Indeed, he was as sure of himself as ever, and 
his friends began to see their mistake in not 
having sent witnesses with him. 

“It’s a fact I didn’t bring back the var- 


mint’s pac said Jasper, “but it warn’t no 


fault of mine. My rifle jammed after Pd got 
one shot at him. He made off while I was 
trying to fix my rifle, and I lost his trail be- 
cause them fool dogs got scared and run 
home. But at that I saw the fur fly, and ’'ll 


bear dogs 
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bet there’s a mighty sick bear up on the 
mountain.” 

That was the simple narrative, substanti- 
ated to some degree by Brad Tewfick, who 
reported that his dogs had come trailing 
home much subdued. But Jasper enlarged 
-upon this outline during the day, and pres- 
ently he was telling a thrilling tale of a long, 
hot chase and a desperate close encounter in 
which the power of the human eye alone 
saved him from a maddened. bear. 

“He come a-charging at me, as wicked a 
looking brute as I ever see,’ said Jasper, 
“and me standing there with a gun that 
warn’t no more use than a fiddle bow. Well, 
sir, it’s lucky I warn’t no green hand at the 
game. I’ve met bad bears before. So I just 
stood stock still in my tracks and fixed the 
critter with my eye. ’T'was more’n he could 
stand. When he got about three yards from 
me he turned tail and sneaked off. Coolness 
was what saved me, the coolness and back- 
bone that I got hunting wild varmints out 
West. Ah-r-r-r-r!”’ 

Just as Jasper achieved this climax Martin 
Custer entered. Jasper fixed the young man 
with his compelling eye and snorted. 

“Well, young feller, have you got your 
bear picture yet? Because if you haven’t I 
reckon it’ll be a still-life picture. That bear 
must be deader’n a doornail now.” 

Martin looked a little embarrassed. He 
glanced round the group and then, seeming 
to take courage, spoke. 

“No,” he said quietly, “I haven’t taken 
any picture of the bear, but you took one for 
me, Mr. Huffcut.” 

“Hey? What’s that?” said Jasper, bris- 
tling. ‘‘Don’t try no monkey-shines with me, 
young man. What do you mean, I took a 
picture? I never handled a camera in my life, 
and I never will.” 

“T mean that I had a camera set in a 
clump of laurel beside the ridge trail, and 
you struck the trigger string I had stretched 
across the trail and took a picture.” 

“Martin,” said Abner Truelove quickly, 
“sre the bear and Jasper both in that pic- 
ture?” 

“Ves,” 

‘“‘Let’s see it.” P 

Martin took a half dozen prints from his 
pocket and distributed them round the cir- 
cle. The picture showed about thirty feet of 
woodland trail. Along this path Jasper Huff- 
cut was running madly; his fists were 
clenched on his chest, his jacket was flying 
loose in the wind of his passing, his face was 
strained with a great effort. About twenty 
feet behind him a fair-sized black bear had 
apparently paused in the path while pursu- 
ing the fleeing hunter and there stood with 
Jasper’s rifle crunched in his jaws. 

Well, presently they pried Abner Truelove 
out of the cracker barrel, dried off the ham 
upon which Brad Tewfick had been weeping, 
restored Tim Peeble to sanity,—he had been 
turning the coffee grinder furiously, —helped 
Tom Roraback get his foot out of a churn 
and thumped Jasper on the back until he 
stopped saying ‘Heh, heh, heh,” in a 
strained, painful, mechanical way. Then 
Martin gently but firmly insisted upon 
collecting all the prints he had distrib- 
uted. He took a photographic plate 
from -his-pocket-and presented prints 
and plate to Jasper. 

“They belong to you, Mr. Huffcut,” 
he said. “You took the picture.” 

“Thankee kindly, Martin,” said Jas- 
per humbly. 

Only two things remain to be told. 

One is that a few weeks later Martin 
received with Jasper Huffcut’s com- 
pliments a fine new camera. The other 
is that thereafter, if Jasper showed any 
tendency to draw too long a bow about 
his Western experiences, somebody 
had only to inquire innocently, ‘““How’s 
the prospects for bear, Jasper?” 


A 
THE OLD HEN’S CHRISTMAS 
GIFT 


N attorney who was also an enthusi- 
r.% astic chicken fancier snent much 
money and time coddling blooded 
hens that did not begin to pay for their 
keep. He had several pullets that were 
guaranteed to be the best kind of layers, 
yet every morning for almost a year he 
returned empty-handed from his search for 
eggs. Finally he had given up hope. 

On Christmas morning, however, he was 
astonished and delighted to find four beau- 
tiful pearly eggs in one of the nests. He 
quickly gathered them up and ran trium- 
phantly to show them to his skeptical wife. 
Not until he had emerged from the dim- 
ness of the henhouse did he notice that 
each egg bore the neatly penciled greeting: 
‘‘Merry Christmas from the Old Hen.” 
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Chapter Four 
Mr. Dahl meets a 
tramp 


ELL, I think I’ve found out 
who those men were who 
came here digging for treas- 
ure while I was away,” said 
Mr. Cuthbert at the supper 
table that night. 

“Digging for treasure?” repeated the 
tutor, looking up from his plate with what 
seemed amused interest in his eyes. “Is 
there a buried treasure on your plantation, 
Mr. Cuthbert?” 

“A sort of one,” said the planter, and 
he proceeded then to tell the story of his 
great-grandfather’s guest and of the ar- 
ticles that he had left as security for a 
loan. “It’s a queer yarn, isn’t it?” he con- 
cluded. 

“The queerest part of it to me is that your 
ancestor should have buried the things in- 
stead of concealing them here in the house 
or putting them into his strong box,” re- 
marked the tutor. ‘They would surely have 
been safer so!” 

“Of course they would,” agreed Mr. Cuth- 
bert. ‘It was so idiotic I can hardly believe 
old Tom Cuthbert really did such a thing. 
And yet, what other inference can be drawn 
from the note left among his papers saying 
that the treasure could be found at the foot 
of an olive tree near a well? The family have 
puzzled over that note for a hundred years. 
No olive tree could be found on the place, 
but every tree that looked as if it might 
have been mistaken for an olive was fairly 
dug out of the ground. And the wells were 
almost demolished. That was in my grand- 
father’s time when the fever of interest was 
at its height. Fortunately it has diminished 
since then, and the family has even allowed 
accounts of the matter to be published. Now 
it seems that some outsiders have taken it 
into their heads to come and look for the 
valuables entirely on their own behalf. The 
sheriff, with whom I was talking this after- 
noon, thinks he’s got his eye on the tres- 
passers, though he can’t prove anything 
against them yet. He says they are a little 
band of foreigners who live down in Vinegar 
Bottom—a rough settlement on the river 
flats not far from here. Two of them— 
Russians I think they are—worked on this 
plantation awhile last summer, but were so 
unruly and caused so much unrest among 
the negroes that I had to discharge them. 
Probably they learned something about the 
buried valuables while they were here and 
decided to make up a party among their 
scalawag friends and come treasure hunting 
at night when they would be likely to escape 
notice. But I’ve arranged a signal for the 
overseers, and if they ever come again we'll 
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chase them with the dogs. I won’t have 
them trespassing on my land.” 

During the conversation the boys and 
girls had been watching the tutor keenly, 
but never by a flicker of an eyelash did he 
betray any particular interest in the subject. 

“Let us begin a systematic search for the 
treasure!” cried Doris excitedly. ‘I mean us 
boys and girls. Don’t you think it would be 
fun, Clarissa? Will you, Dick? Will you, 
Basil? I know you’d like it, Daisy!” 

“T don’t know how we’d begin,” said Dick 
doubtfully. “If it couldn’t be found a hun- 
dred years ago, it isn’t likely we could un- 
cover it now. The olive tree, if there ever 
was one, is dead, and most of the wells have 
been filled in. Our grandfather and great- 
grandfather had a thousand slaves to dig for 
them and couldn’t unearth the treasure. I 
don’t believe it would be worth our while to 
get started.” 

“It would certainly be a great waste of 
time,’’ agreed his father, ‘and none of you 
youngsters have any time to waste. Have 
they, Mr. Dahl?” 

“They have not,” said the tutor grimly. 
“They need every minute for their lessons. 
A treasure hunt would be a foolish under- 
taking, and I feel that I must forbid it 
absolutely.” 

“Oh, you forbid it, do you?” muttered 
Dick too low to be heard. And from that 
moment he felt that his sister’s proposal was 
a good one. 

The five young people put their heads 
together that night and determined to begin 
a search for the lost valuables at once. Dick 
and Basil might laugh at the girls for be- 
lieving that Mr. Dahl was a descendant of 
the Russian prince, but they admitted there 
was a mystery about him. If it happened 
that he was really after the treasure, they 
wanted to circumvent him by finding it first 
and putting it where he couldn’t lay his 
hands on it. The valuables belonged to them 
until a proved heir of Prince Dolgoruki paid 
back the five-thousand-dollar loan and the 
one hundred years’ interest. 

The treasure hunt began next day, but it 
wasn’t long before the boys and girls began 
to feel very foolish as they wandered about 
the plantation, aimlessly digging holes. The 
colored servants and the overseers laughed 
at them, and Mr. Cuthbert teased them 
unmercifully. The tutor made no comment 
on their activities, but gave them so many 
lessons to prepare outside school hours that 
everything else became of minor importance. 
They studied as they had never studied 
before and had to postpone hunting for 
treasure indefinitely. For, if they failed in a 
recitation, Mr. Dahl jeered not only at their 
stupidity but at the stupidity of American 
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boys and girls in general. He always made 
it a national matter, and they felt bound to 
uphold the reputation of America with the 
foreign tutor. Had they only known it, the 
tutor was often astounded at their keenness! 

But there came at last a clear, frosty 
October night when lessons were pushed 
aside for some real autumn fun. A party of 
friends from the nearest town had gathered 
at Bow View Plantation to go possum hunt- 
ing and were standing round outside the 
house in the cold moonlight, laughing and 
talking together and shouting to those inside 
to hurry. In the wide front hall the family 
were counting noses to see whether all were 
there. 

“T miss our tutor’s well-cut nose and 
Daisy’s pug,” said Basil. ‘“Let’s leave those 
two noses behind.” 

“You won’t leave mine!” cried Daisy, 
plunging down the stairs in great haste. 
“And I think Mr. Dahl is coming too.” 

The tutor appeared at the top of the steps 
and came down slowly as if afraid of seem- 
ing enthusiastic over the night’s adventure. 
As they all trooped forth to join the others 
Doris and Clarissa, who were nearest him, 
saw the dubious look on his face as he sur- 
veyed the crowd. He seemed undecided 
whether he cared to make one of them. 
Evidently he was not at all sure that he was 
going to enjoy the occasion. 

“Just what sort of affair is this in which 
I am to take part?” he asked the girls. “I 
have hunted many kinds of animals in 
different parts of the world, but never an 
opossum.’ 

Doris laughed up at him, and there was a 
mischievous twinkle in her eyes. “The ‘o’ in 
that word is very, very silent, Mr. Dahl,” 
she said. “It’s a possum hunt you are going 
on tonight. As to what it’s like, you’ll have 
to wait and see. You may think it’s fun, or 
you may be bored half to death.” 

“Does the animal ever put up a stiff fight 
and make the occasion exciting?” inquired 
Mr. Dahl. 

“On the contrary it pretends to be dead 
when treed, and you can catch it by the 
tail and pull it off and pet it,’”’ said Doris. 

Both girls laughed at the disgusted ex- 
pression on the tutor’s face. To anyone used 
to exciting chases of wild animals in far 
countries a Southern possum hunt would no 
doubt seem tame. But it was an ideal night 
to be out of doors. The big round hunter’s 
moon flooded the fields with golden light, 
and the air was sharp with frost and filled 
with the fragrance of fallen leaves and ripe 
apples and wild grapes. However the tutor 
might feel, everyone else in the big en 
was in high spirits as with a negro man wit 
dogs in the lead they went tramping through 
the orchard and off. across the plowed fields 
toward the woods. What could be more fun 
than an autumn night in the woods and 
fields, whether the game was big or little? 
To judge from the laughter and banter run- 
ning back and forward through the party, 
everyone was having a fine time. 

“Are we still on your father’s land?” 
Mr. Dahl inquired of Doris when they 
reached the edge of the whispering, 
shadowy woods where red and yellow 
leaves lay ankle deep all round them. 

“Yes,” said Doris. ‘We aren’t going 
off the plantation.” 

Ahead of them the boys and Daisy 

were laughingly scrambling for some- 
thing among the leaves, flashing their 
torchlights round them and pushing 
one another out of the way as they 
pounced on some particular prize and 
immediately ate it. The tutor called 
to them to know what they were eat- 
ing. 
_ “Persimmons,” Dick answered, look- 
ing back over his shoulder. “Would you 
like one, Mr. Dahl? They are very 
good.” 

But the fruit did not attract Mr. 
Dahl; he said it looked dirty and as 
if it had been walked on. 

“Pll shin up the tree and get you 
some nice, firm fruit that hasn’t be- 
come detached from the boughs,”’ Basil 
offered with a sweetly innocent ex- 
pression. 

“No, you don’t, Basil,” said Doris 
sternly. 

_ “Basil, come back here!” cried Cla- 

rissa. ‘“‘Mr. Dahl, don’t you eat the per- 
simmons he brings you.” 
_. With a sigh Basil relinquished the 
idea of playing a good joke on the 
tutor. He gave the girls a reproachful 
glance for spoiling his plans. 

“It’s on a persimmon tree or on a 
tree with a wild grapevine that we’ll 
find a possum, if there are any to 
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find,” said Dick, as they moved on faster 
to catch up with the rest of the party. 

“Your father told me they are carnivorous 
animals and a great foe to his poultry 
yards,”’ remarked the tutor. 

“Yes, but they are mighty fond of per- 
simmons and grapes too.” 

“Are they edible?” 

“The darkies like them and can tree them 
almost as well as a dog. Possum and potatoes 
is a favorite dish with them. But they are 
too greasy for me. I’d as soon eat a bucket 
of lard.” 

It was dark in the woods except for the 
flash of lanterns and electric torches and the 
glimmer of the moon through the leaves. 
The chill air made their blood tingle, and, 
since the girls had on knickerbockers, they 
enjoyed fighting their way with the others 
through the underbrush and picking off the 
cockleburs afterwards. Several possums were 
treed and hilariously shaken from the dead 
limbs on which they had stretched them- 
selves, but the amusement was rather mild, 
and everyone was soon ready for supper. 

The boys built a big bonfire in a cleared 

lace, and presently roasting “‘weinies” and 
boiling cofiee were scenting the night air. 
As the big party sat round the fire, eating 
enormously, they sang songs and told tales 
to make the evening merry. 

“In the long-ago days when the first of 
my family came down the river on a flatboat 
and settled hereabouts there was plenty of 
excitement in these woods,” remarked Mr. 
Cuthbert to the tutor, who was sitting 
beside him. ‘‘A red devil behind every tree 
and wolves and bears and panthers and wild- 
cats in numbers! Our pioneer fathers didn’t 
know what ennui and blasé and all those 
words you French folks use so often meant!” 

“Mr. Cuthbert, how many times must I 
tell you that I am not French?” exclaimed 
the tutor er: 

“That’s so! I beg your pardon!” said the 
planter, wondering why on earth the young 
man was so sensitive and secretive about his 
nationality. 

Talk of Indians and pioneers became 
general. Everyone who had an exciting story 
of the past to tell related it at length, and 
the moon rolled over the woods and toward 
the other horizon unnoticed. Presently the 
girls and boys became aware that their tutor 
was no longer in the party round the fire; he 
had slipped away when no one was looking 
and had been absent for some time. 

“T reckon Mr. Dahl has gone home to 
bed,”’ remarked Basil. “Not a bad idea, but 
I wonder that_he didn’t insist on our going 
too!’ 

The colored man who had charge of the 
dogs overheard what Basil had said. “He 
ain’t gone home,” he announced. “I seed 
him walking toward the river, and I told 
him he’s better step slow or he’d get stuck 
in a bog down that-away. I don’t know 
whether he heared me or not.” 

That was serious! Down by the river there 
were marshes in which many a dangerous 
quagmire had taken its toll of life, human as 
well as animal. Mr. Dahl, being unfamiliar 
with the neighborhood, would not know how 
to avoid them and might meet with a serious 
mishap on his aimless stroll. Dick jumped 
up to look for him, and the girls and Basil 
followed. 

“Tf he’s sucked clear to China, it won’t 
break my heart,” said Basil even while he 
quickened his steps to keep up with Dick. 

“Don’t say that,” his sister reproved him. 

They reached the edge of the swamp and 
entered it, calling to the tutor. There was no 
answer except the cry of a marsh hen as it 
rose fluttering from the grasses and the 
soughing of the night wind. The great swamp 
was lonely, and the young people felt op- 
pressed by the silence that followed their 
ringing shouts. 

“Tt would be just like Mr. Dahl to refuse 
to answer us,” said Dick. “He has such 
colossal pride that I believe he’d rather stay 
stuck in the mud than call for help. And if 
he’s that stuck-up, it would serve him right 
if we let him stick!’ Dick grinned a little at 
his poor pun. 

They did not turn back at once. They 
knew the swamp so well that they were 
worried about the tutor. One part of the 
marsh had a particularly bad name, and in 
that direction the boys and girls picked 
their way. It did not occur to the boys to 
send their sisters back; Doris and Clarissa 
and Daisy were not the sort of girls who are 
afraid of getting their feet wet. The five of 
them kept together, and the moaning of the 
wind, the ripple of the river and the sucking 
sound that their shoes made in the mud each 
time they drew them out were all that broke 
the silence. Then, parting a clump of high 
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reeds, they saw just ahead two figures out- 
lined in the clear moonlight. One was the 
tutor, and the other a small black-bearded, 
ugly man who looked like a tramp. Some 
sound the young people unavoidably made 
caused the men to look up and see them. 
The black-bearded man leered at them un- 
pleasantly and then disappeared. 

“We were looking for you, Mr. Dahl,” 
said Dick hastily to the tutor. ‘(We learned 
you'd strolled off in this direction, and we 
were afraid you had got stuck in a bog.” 

“Yes, I was badly mired for a while,” 
answered the tutor, “and might have lost 
my life but for the tramp who helped me 
out. It was fortunate for me that he was 
crossing the swamp.” 


As he spoke he indicated the state of his 
clothes, which certainly bore out his state- 
ment. From the waist down he was caked 
with mud. 

The boys and girls said nothing. The oc- 
currence was so strange that they hardly 
knew how to treat it. They had recognized 
the tramp as one of the villainous little Rus- 
sians who had been employed on the planta- 
tion the summer before, and who had been 
discharged for insubordination, one of the 
men who, the sheriff believed, had been 
treasure hunting on the estate during Mr. 
Cuthbert’s absence! If this man and the 
tutor had anything in common, they had 
had an opportunity for a long consultation 
there in the woods. 
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“I was sorry,”’ continued Mr. Dahl, “that 
I had no money with me to reward the man 
for his help; I left my purse at the house 
when we started out on this nocturnal 
picnic. So I told him to meet me again 
tomorrow, and I would fittingly reward him. 
I hope Mr. Cuthbert won’t object to his 
coming to the house?” 

Again the young people could say nothing. 
But they exchanged significant glances. It 
was really too peculiar! Not only had Mr. 
Dahl had the opportunity for a long talk 
with the foreigner that night, but he had 
neatly arranged for another the next day 
under their very roof! What did it mean, 
and what could they do about it? 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


MUSIC FOR EVERYONE 6 © 


HOPE my former articles 
on Music as a Career and 
zy the Amateur Musician 
$9, have impelled some of my 
readers to think of music 
not only from their own 
personal point of view but 
as an influence in the com- 
munity in which they live. 
On those who teach or 
play music devolves a 
certain obligation to the 
people round them. 
Music is a socializing art and should be so 
used by all who practice it. No matter how 
slight your talent may be, there are always 
opportunities to help others to enjoy the 
best music, and in doing so you not only help 
them but you help yourself. For there are 
certain possessions that are not lessened by 
being given away. If you give away money, 
you have just so much less of it; if you 
give music, you have more, for the giving 
adds to your own capacity to give. Just so, 
conversely, you cannot buy music; you can 
obtain it only by love and understanding. 
That being so, the question arises: “What 
can be done to make American communities 
more musical?” The best answer to the 
question is: “By persuading people to take 
part in music.” And, since a very small 
number of people can play musical instru- 
ments, the obvious method of proceeding is 
to get them to sing. Now no one is more 
fully aware of the obstacles to this under- 
taking than I am. But the first step is to 
find out what the obstacles are. The chief 
difficulty lies in the fact that we seem to be 
inhibited by training, circumstances and 
environment from the sort of self-expression 
that singing calls for, and this inhibition, I 
submit, is a very serious obstacle indeed. 
We have emotions to express. Any one who 
witnessed the scenes in any great American 
city on Armistice Day will bear witness to 
that. A football game is in itself sufficient 
evidence. But we do not usually sing when 
our emotions are deeply moved. But, given 
certain conditions, we do sing. One of them 
is provided by Christmas. For many years 
Christmas carols have been sung on Beacon 
Hill in Boston by men, women and children 
marching up and down the streets between 
rows of candle-lighted windows. Doubtless 
this custom is duplicated in hundreds of 
places throughout the country; Christmas 
seems to be the one time when we are all 
stirred by the same feelings. A family group 
that does not sing carols at Christmas time 
misses one of the best things about Christ- 
mas. If you have not made a beginning of 
this practice, make one next Christmas, 
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and be certain to sing the old carols that 
have been handed down from generation 
to generation. Some of the old tunes 
are: Greensleeves (What Child is This?) ; 
Christus Natus Hodie; Noel; Good King 
Wenceslaus; Bring a Torch, Jeanette, 
Isabella; God Rest You, Merry Gentlemen; 
St. Nicholas. I shall be glad to tell my 
readers where to get these songs if they 
wish to inquire. 

Anyone would suppose that the same 
thing would happen in church. Unfortu- 
nately the makers of hymns during the last 


hundred years seem to 
have forgotten what con- 
gregational singing 
means. Most of our hymns are like part 
songs, too complicated, of too great a range, 
needing to be sung in parts, breathless and 
even sentimental. If the churches offered 
us simple old hymns easy to sing in unison, 
not too high, with plenty of time to breathe 
between the lines, and if a highly trained 
choir had not pushed us into the back- 
ground, and if the church were full so that 
we were not isolated from other people, 
then I believe we should sing. Where may 
these conditions be found? 

These inhibitions, then, are the chief 
obstacle to what is called community sing- 
ing. We do not sing as a means of self- 
expression. We can be got to sing occasion- 
ally by a vociferous and compelling leader 
who manages it by main force, so to speak; 
but we won’t be persuaded to keep at it 
until we sing because we like to sing, and 
because we are given music we like more 
and more the oftener we sing it. The 
cardinal mistake of the efforts to foster 
community singing made during the war 
and afterward was that the-leaders did not 
choose music that the people could sing 
with lasting pleasure. The gravest mistake 
to be made in dealing with people is to 
strike too low and underestimate their 
possibilities. During the war I received a 
letter from an enthusiastic community 
worker—who had been a student of mine, 
and whom I had tried to impress with the 
value of good music—saying that a certain 
song—a very poor one and long since 
forgotten—that our soldiers had sung on 
departing for France had been “hallowed”’ 
by their singing. This, I think, was confused 
thinking. Those of us who at that time did 
our best to get the people in authority to 
use good music were set down as dreamers 
and were called “highbrows.” Yet the 
singing then and since has made almost no 
impression either on those who sang or on 
those who listened. The great opportunity 
was lost. 

Other obstacles appear whenever singing 
in groups large or small is attempted. 
Leaders do not always realize that it is 
necessary to select good music, that it must 
be within the range of the ordinary voice, 
that the words must be suitable and above 
all that the first object of the singing is 
attained when the group enjoys the experi- 
ence. Perfection is another matter entirely. 
There is plenty of fine music for either 
unison or part music, and I shall be glad 
to name it to inquiring readers. 

For some years in a near Western city not 
long ago I had charge of the music in an 
art museum. On Sunday afternoons once a 
month in the lecture hall we had a “sing.” 
We used a book of folk tunes and other 
familiar airs and a book of Bach’s chorales, 
of each of which each person had a copy. 
We started with fifty people. There was a 
piano and there was myself, one of the worst 
singers extant. All winter once a month we 
sang chiefly by ear those simple tunes. We 
sometimes had three hundred people, 
sometimes only one hundred, and we did not 
always have the same people. When I 
wanted to teach them a new song I played 
it over line by line until they had learned 
it. We finally knew perhaps thirty or forty 
songs. At the beginning of the second year— 
that is, after some eight or ten meetings— 
we began to sing in parts, using at first 
simple pieces like Drink to Me Only with 
Thine Eyes. I found that few of them were 
unable to carry a part, and on a few oc- 
casions they sang without accompaniment. 

The real point of all this was that I had no 
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other purpose or object. We merely met to 
sing. Many onlookers were skeptical because 
we did not arrive at anything else. They 
could not see that the singing in itself was 
enough; that the people enjoyed it for itself. 
In connection with the singing, it should be 
added, we had evolved a plan of free con- 
certs, lectures on music, and so on, that 
helped to stimulate a love for the best music 
and, I think, served to round out the 
experience of the people who came. I mean 
that the singing they did would not have 
been enough in itself; they needed also to 
hear music. We had performances by the 
best available musicians of compositions 
such as the quartettes of Brahms for piano- 
forte and strings, César Franck’s quintette, 
Beethoven’s string quartettes, trios, and so 
forth, and recitals of folk songs, of the songs 
of Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, ‘Wolff, and 





so forth. They were given before audiences 
made up of people the greater proportion of 
whom could hardly afford expensive cham- 
ber music concerts, and in spite of their 
comparative inexperience with such music 
they were highly receptive and deeply 
appreciative of it. To such people music 
meant more than it means to those who 
are rich enough to hear concerts whenever 
they wish to go to them. 

We had also in this museum children’s 
classes in music. The public-schoo! authori- 
ties maintain there an art teacher whose 
sole duties are to teach the children to draw 
and to take them round the building to look 
at and study objects of art. Every morning 
and every afternoon a class comes to the 
museum for study, and during their visit 
they have a period for singing and listening. 
Saturday morning there are classes for the 
children of members of the museum. The 
classes began with a handful and have 
grown to hundreds. The daily classes -in 
music have now been discontinued, and 
there has been substituted an extension 
plan of music appreciation in two public 
schools by association of the Cleveland 
Orchestra, the art museum and the school 
authorities. A series of children’s concerts 
by the orchestra—in the hall where the 
orchestra regularly plays—are given, and a 
member of the music staff of the museum 
devotes nearly all his time to giving illus- 
trated talks on the programmes. This is an 
almost ideal arrangement: an art-museum 
director with real vision giving his curator 
of music free swing, a symphony-orchestra 
manager so far seeing as to know that the 
future success of the orchestra depends 
largely on training the young people and 
willing, therefore, to have the orchestra 

lay for the exceedingly small sum received 
rom the sale of tickets,—amounting to only 
a few hundred dollars a concert,—and a 
school superintendent who allows the work 
done by the museum staff to be a regular 
part of the music instruction in the schools. 
Given a school superintendent with a similar 
outlook, all these projects, modified and 
reduced in scale, could be carried on in 
publie schools generally. 

I urge my readers, therefore, to try 
singing at home; to see whether it does not 
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prove delightful and profitable. Start with 
the best music and give it a fair trial; do not 
be discouraged. You will soon find your- 
selves taking part in something that destroys 
all differences between you; differences in 
age, in temperament, and so forth. Sing 
good popular music such as Stephen Foster’s 
songs,—including Susanna, Don’t You 
Cry, which is little known nowadays,— 
Bonnie Dundee, All Through the Night, 
John Peel, March of the Men of Harlech, 
the Hundred Pipers, Prayer of Thanks- 
giving, Skye Boat Song. Most of these songs 
are in the Harvard Song Book. (That this 
book contains Poor Old Yale does not mat- 
ter; the Yale Song Book probably contains 
Poor Old Harvard, and with equal appro- 
priateness.) 

Try singing in parts. Don’t believe that 
you can’t; believe that you can. I have 
heard a group of people, many of whom 
were not accustomed to singing, struggle 
along at part singing without any in- 
strument except a pitch pipe until they 
learned to do it with real enjoyment and 
some skill. The absence of a piano forced 
them to be independent. Sing the chorales 
of Bach. Nothing will give you deeper 
and more permanent pleasure. 

Some participation in making music our- 
selves is all the more necessary because we 
are flooded with machine-made music. 
The phonograph, the player piano and the 
radio have enormously increased the number 
of listeners. No one knows the effect on the 
public of mechanically made music. Some 
of it is good, and some of it is exactly the 
opposite. Musicians in England have lately 
been saying that the broadcasting of music 
there is diminishing the attendance at con- 
certs. Certain it is that a vast number of 
people hear no other kind, and any incen- 
tive to making music themselves is likely to 
disappear. If by turning a crank you can 
hear the voice of a great singer or by puttin; 
on two ear pieces hear some music a 
five tie sl or a thousand miles away,— 
distance lends enchantment,—why should 
you lift up your feeble voices or play on your 
own piano or listen to simple music played 
by a friend? Great orchestras even are 
occasionally at your disposal; you can sit 
at home and hear a performance of an opera; 
you hear also the applause of the audience! 
You yourself do nothing; you can’t applaud 






OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


. MIGHT BE 
RUINING 
as JAZZ 


your own radio set; it is too unappreciative. 
So you are being pushed away one stage 
farther from actuality. It is true that the 
phonograph and the radio bring music to a 
great many people who enjoy it and who 
get no other opportunity to hear it, but in 
what condition is it when it reaches them? 
What of the subtler but vital element of 
tone quality? What of the balance between 
the different groups of instruments? What 
of the dynamics? And what of the relation 
between the composer, the performer and 
the listener? Is not this human relationship 
important? Is it not an essential part of a 
concert that the players be in the presence 
of the audience? 

A friend of mine tells me about two young 
American girls wandering through the 
Louvre looking at paintings and consulting 
the guide book. One impatiently said to the 
other: “Here, let’s be efficient, we’re wasting 
time; you read the guide book, and I’ll look 
at the pictures!” 

No, the love of beauty that to a greater 
or less degree we possess will not be 
permanenily satisfied with music at second 
hand by way of a mechanical appliance. 
Yes, for want of something better, phono- 
graph music, mechanical players, radio sets. 
But something better would be your own 
child singing a simple folk song, a good, 
wholesome melody or some jolly rounds 
sung by all of you together, a little group 
playing “‘at’”’ a composition of Bach, Haydn 
or Mozart, a small choral club digging its 
way into a fine polyphonic composition by 
Bach, a school orchestra playing a piece 
of Gluck or Mozart or an unpaid church 
chorus choir singing a chorale of Bach or, 
say, Lo, How a Rose by Pretorius. For, 
after all, beauty is precious, delicate and 
fragile. The moment it is touched by 
machinery that moment its lustre is 
dimmed. When the Greeks began to carve 
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the capitals of their columns in the easiest 
and quickest way their beauty began to be 
dimmed. 

I hesitate to write further about the kind 
of music called “jazz” because of late too 
much has been written and said about it. 
It has been publicly expounded by two of 
its best known representatives, and from 
many of our well-known critics we have 
had accounts of those events. One dis- 
cusses it seriously, the other calls it carica- 
ture in music and condems it in toto. The 
whole movement—if we may call it such— 
is in flux and will surely adjust itself, as all 
such things have a habit of doing. In print 
we get blast and counterblast. A musical 
paper of sorts makes what it calls an “impor- 
tant announcement” to the effect that 
“popular music has taken root so firmly 
that further attempts to breast the rising 
tide are to be abandoned. Supervisors are 
at last to get a collection which will make 
an instantaneous hit with their pupils. . . 
It will require no mental or vocal exertion 
on the part of the pupils.’’ Then follows the 
list containing, Oh, By Gee, By Gollie, 
Heavy Sugar Papa, When It’s Nightime 
in Italy It’s Wednesday Over Here and 
You’ve Got to B-Natural or Your Baby’s 
Gon-na Leave You Flat. After all, jazz is 
what people make it. It would not get so far 
as the printer were there not vast numbers 
of our fellow citizens who like it. If the 
words were not so idiotic and the music 
were played well, jazz would be interesting, 
for it is certainly a spontaneous expression 
and has a native wit lacking in most Ameri- 
can compositions. But when the composers 
of such music take themes from well-known 
works by the great composers and mutilate 
them, your sense of fitness—not to mention 
your reverence for great art—is outraged. 
It is like a cheap parody on the Ode to 
Immortality. Reverence is a word not much 
used nowadays, but it is just as. good as 
ever, and Broadway has not dimmed it in 
the least. Producing a good melody seems 
to be impossible to jazz composers. So far 
as melody goes, the Beautiful Blue Danube 
is far beyond anything they have thus far 
given us. 

It is certainly foolish to talk about sup- 
pressing jazz. Freedom of speech is against 
it. It is foolish also to say that the music of 
jazz is immoral. The words may be, but 
music happens to be the one art that cannot, 
by itself be immoral. It is unmoral. Jazz is 
not new. I heard the other day a men’s 
chorus sing a glee of Thomas Morley, an 
English composer who lived in the sixteenth 
century. In the last part of the composition 
the accents were all shifted so as to give the 
actual effect of jazz rhythm. The elements of 
it are to be found in the music of the great 
composers like Beethoven. In a sense, jazz is 
a sort of pungent slang. And just as some 
slang is eventually incorporated into our 
speech, so jazz has already affected some 
forms of more serious music. 

One of the great difficulties in this situa- 
tion at present is that some of the exponents 
of jazz are taking it too seriously. They talk 
about it as if it represented a school of music. 
It is merely an interesting phase of music. 
Not long ago I was asked at a public lunch- 
eon whether I did not think jazz 
was ruining our young people. I said 
I did not know, but that I was in- 
clined to think sometimes that our 
young people might be ruining jazz. 
For, if the young people want the 
noisiest honk, they will get it. The 
best jazz band know of plays 
softly, not letting loose on our unof- 
fending ears a battery of hideous 
noises, and varies the tempo slightly. 

Finally, let me say that no one who 
hopes to be a musician or an intelli- 
gent amateur or a mere music lover 
can hope to continue such by con- 
stantly playing or singing jazz to the 
exclusion of better music. It is quite 
debilitating to anyone’s taste. Be- 
neath the humor of some writing in 
slang there is a knowledge of human 
nature and a considerable amount of 
common human experience. So also 
with our popular cartoonists who 
satirize our foibles and our follies and 
hold us up to ridicule. The best of 
them come much nearer to art and to 
truth than does the music called jazz. 
Beneath jazz there is experience of a 
much more limited character. The 
more of it the better, for the more 
we have of it the sooner we shall get 
rid of it or force it to become worth 
having. For the world eventually re- 
jects whatever is inherently ugly or 
specious. 
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HIS story goes back to the 
year 1812, when we were at 
war with England. Our folks 
of the old home neighbor- 
hood in Maine, then but 
recently settled, had heard 
that a frigate and a gun 
brig, for use as a privateer, 
were to be built either at 
Bath or at Portland, and 
that “ship timber” was likely to be in de- 
mand at high prices. It looked like a chance 
to earn government money; and, since the 
times were hard and money scarce, four of 
the settlers—ancestors of our present fam- 
ilies—determined to go into the business. 

Eleven miles up Lurvey’s Stream there 
was a fine stand of tall, straight pine that 
offered clear sticks forty or fifty feet in 
length. The four settlers built one log camp 
there to shelter themselves and another to 
shelter the ox teams. The wife of one of the 
settlers went up to cook for them, and dur- 
ing January they were busy felling and hew- 
ing timber and building scoot sleds on which 
to load the long, unwieldy sticks, since the 
plan was to get several loads down to the 
coast in February. 

The winter had opened favorably, for 
there was no more than a foot of snow. 
Early in February, however, severe storms 
came on. By the middle of the month there 
was an unusual amount of snow in the woods, 
so much snow indeed that it was impossible 
to move heavy timber. The venture had to 
be given up for that winter; and toward the 
last of the month the four pioneers went 
home to their farms, but left a fourteen- 
year-old boy named Jonathan Edwards at 
the camp to look after two yokes of oxen 
that they also left behind at the cattle camp. 
There was enough hay left there to feed 
them awhile longer, and hay was scarce that 
winter. When the hay was gone he was to 
drive the oxen home. 

The boy was the same Jonathan Edwards 
whom years afterwards we young folks at 
the old squire’s knew so well as “Grandpa 
Edwards,” the grandfather of our young 
neighbors, Kate and Tom. 

Besides hay in the ox camp there was food 
of a sort remaining in the camp of the men, 
so that Jock, as he was called, was able to 
get along for eight or ten days without hard- 
ship. He was not much afraid of wild an- 
imals. Bears were in their winter dens. 
There were never many panthers, or cat- 
amounts, in Maine, and now there are none. 
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There were wildcats, but Jock had little 
we yy All the settlers’ 

no gun. the settlers’ guns 
were then being oiled up at home in readi- 


_ hess for the call to war. Rumors of an inva- 


sion from Quebec were disturbing the minds 
of the pioneers. But Jock had a big bow 
that he had made from a slim, hemlock 
limb. It threw an arrow a hundred yards 
with much spitefulness. He put great trust 
in that bow. His arrows had each a wrought- 
iron nail set in the head. At night after he 
had made the camp door fast with props 
he laid his bow handy for instant use. For 
bedding he had an old buffalo-skin coat and 
a home-spun blanket. 

When he had been there alone for four 
days there came a rain storm that greatly 
reduced the depth of the snow, and three 
days later vote am came on that lasted sev- 
eral days. By that time Jock had eaten 
everything edible that the men had left at 
the camp; the oxen too had eaten the hay. 
As soon, therefore, as the weather turned 
fair he yoked them and, attaching them to 
the “‘tongue” of one of the new — 
started to drive home. He had the sled pi 


high with various things that the folk had 
idden him bring al when he came—an 
almost empty pork el, several old 


chairs, a meal chest, his bundle of bedding, 
tinware and kettles. In fact it was noon that 
day before he had his team properly yoked 
and his load packed, lashed on and ready 
a my ee a 
e traveling proved the worst ible, 
for the snow had grown so soft Pca the 
rain and the thaw that the oxen went to 
their knees at every step. e were, 
moreover, two or three roaring brooks to 
cross, into which he had difficulty in driving 
them. In consequence he got on so slowly 
that the afternoon was waning before he 
reached the first of the settlers’ clearings in 
the forest, three miles above where his 
folks lived. Here a pioneer named Wilkins 
had cleared several acres of land and built 
a barn for storing hay. The barn had a good 
roof of pine shingles, but the walls were 
merely covered with rough slabs nailed 
loosely to the timbers, and on all sides 
showed cracks three, four and even five 
— wide. ‘ " 
umping deep at every step, the 
“sparked” oxen—that is, oxen marked 
with red and white—were plodding stolidly 
on when they suddenly stopped and threw 
up their heads. Rising from his seat, Jock 
saw at a distance in the road what he at 
first took for a dog with a white neck. It 
stood with its head raised, looking toward 
them, and the oxen refused to on even 
— Jock urged them with his , whip- 
ash. 
Still thinking it was a dog, Jock caught 
up his bow and shot an arrow high into the 
air toward it. The arrow struck in the snow 


and the cattle ran on 
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directly in front of the creature, which 
turned aside into the woods. Jock saw that 
it had a long, lithe body and walked in a 
stealthy manner, not at all like a dog. He 
had never seen a catamount, but had heard 
the settlers describe them and felt pretty 
sure this was one—only it had a white 
throat and its sides looked very dark gray. 

When the animal left the road Jock was 
able to drive the oxen forward; but they 
were evidently afraid, and as soon as they 
had passed the spot where the animal had 
been they started on a clumsy run. Jock held 
on by a stake in the sled and let them go. 
But a moment later, coming to a channel 
that a brook had cut through the snow, the 
sled pitched into it with so violent a jolt 
that the barrel, chairs, roll of bedding and 
everything else broke loose and fell off be- 
hind. Jock clung to the stake, and the cattle 
ran on until, coming to the barn in Wil- 
kins’s clearing, they turned in and 
rushed up to the great door, as if to 
seek refuge inside. 

Looking back, Jock now saw the 
white-throated catamount come out 
of the woods and pounce on the old 
buffalo-skin coat in the road. As he 
looked three other white-throated 
animals of about the same size issued 
from the woods and approached 
the first one, which was now 
rending the old coat. 

Jock was alarmed. He didn’t 
know what to do. He used his 
goad stick at first in an effort 
to get the cattle back to the 
road, so as to hasten on home; 
but they only crowded closer to 
the barn door, lowing distress- 
fully. Glancing back again, he 
saw that three of the cata- 
mounts were tearing the old 
coat, but that the fourth was 
stealing slowly along the road 
with its eyes fixed on the oxen. 

Jock decided he had better 
put the oxen into the barn as 
quick as he could. The great 
door stuck, but he wrenched 
it open, and instantly all four 
oxen rushed in, sled and all. 
Dusk was falling, but Jock saw the cata- 
mount coming nearer now, followed by two 
of the others. He sprang to swing the great 
door to and succeeded in making the big 
wooden latch fall into place. 

He had got his team to shelter and for 
the moment felt safe; but when he saw 
those great gaping cracks between the loose 
slabs on the walls misgivings fell on him. 
The oxen had rushed to the far end of the 
floor. There was now no hay in the barn, 
which was merely an empty shell. A ladder 
stood against the “great girts’” on one side. 
A scythe and snath hung from one of the 
rungs, and a pitchfork stood near by. Jock 
grabbed this latter tool, the only handy 
weapon in sight and with commendable 
courage for a boy of his age put himself on 
the defensive. 

The big cats had now approached the 
barn and, probably scenting and hearing the 
cattle inside, began prowling around. In the 
fast-gathering dusk Jock caught the glint 
of their savage eyes through the cracks. 
They seemed ravenous. Presently one, rising 
on its hind legs, put its claws through a 
crack and pulled at the slab. Jock jabbed 
the fork through the crack, and the animal 
dropped back, snarling. But immediately 
another rose, clawing at a crack near the 
cattle, and Jock ran there with his fork. 

The fight went on in that way for some 
minutes. Meanwhile the cattle kept up 
their low, moaning noise continually. Jock, 
happening to put a hand on one of them as 
he ducked past, found the animal was 
sweating with fear. The sled was much in 
his way, and the oxen — nervously 
to and fro, made his efforts to defend them 
not only difficult but perilous. The boy was 
badly frightered. 

As with fork upraised he was watching 
the eyes of one of the brutes at a crack he 
heard the creak and crash of slabs on the 
other side of the cattle, where another of 
the catamounts was using its claws to force 
an entrance. The alarmed oxen, suddenly 
rushing away from that side, knocked Jock 
off his feet. He had to scramble away on 
hands and knees to escape being trodden 
on. The cattle pushed blindly upon him in 
the dark. He knew that the panthers were 
breaking in, and his courage completely 
failed him. He had lost hold of the hayfork. 
Panic fell on him. A frightful uproar and 
racket ensued, for now the oxen were bawl- 
ing loudly from terror, and the great cats 
snarling. He tried to reach the barn door to 
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get out and run for home, but, running 
against the foot of the ladder, he started in- 
stantly to climb it. In doing so he cut his 
hand on the scythe, but he reached the 
“great girts’’ above the barn floor and got 
on one of the beams where he could hold on 
by one of the posts that supported the roof. 
He had barely reached this perch aloft 
when the rushing animals below, frantically 
dragging the sled behind them, knocked 
down the ladder. It was now so dark that he 
could see little of what went on underneath 
him, but he knew from the uproar that one 
or both of the oxen attached to the tongue 
of the sled had been thrown down and 
attacked by the panthers. 
} The other yoke of oxen 
had apparently broken 
away from those hitched to 
the sled and had backed 
into the corner of the barn, 
where they were defending 
themselves with their horns. 

Jock thought that when set 
upon by the panthers one of 
the oxen had regained its feet 
and joined the two at the far 
end of the barn floor. But the 
other, lying partly under the 
sled and unable to rise, had 
been throttled and killed by 
the big cats. 

In relating the story Grand- 
pa Edwards was wont to 
dilate on his feelings while 
he was up there in the roof 
of the barn. The catamounts 
were then gorging themselves 
on the ox they had killed, 
and he spent the night on the 
“creat girts,” listening to 
their horrible growls and 
snarlings. The night, he de- 
clared, seemed ages long. 

But morning dawned at 
last. After a while one of the 
four catamounts, which had 
eaten its fill, stole out at the 
hole they had made in the 
side of the barn. Soon an- 
other followed it; and not 
long afterwards yet another. 
The fourth and last was still unsatisfied and 
went on rending the carcass of the ox, devour- 
ing what seemed to Jock unheard of quanti- 
ties of the flesh. 

By this time the sun was up; and ere long 
he heard some one call out at the barn door. 
It was his younger brother, Freely. Mrs. 
Edwards had grown so uneasy about Jock 
that she had started Freely off early that 
morning to the camp; but, seeing the tracks 
of the oxen where they had turned into the 
barn, the boy had come to the door. 

“Don’t come in!’ Jock shouted back. 
“There’s a catamount in here! Go get pa with 
his gun quick!” Freely departed running. 

While the boys were shouting to each 
other, however, the last catamount stole 
out by the hole on the back side; and after 
waiting for some time longer Jock con- 
trived to get down from the beam. The ox 
the panthers had killed under the sled pre- 
sented so gory a spectacle that the boy 
dared not let his eyes dwell on it; but he 
found the pitchfork and stationed himself 
at the hole; he was afraid his father would 
blame him for not guarding the oxen with 
more courage. The mate of the ox that had 
been killed was scratched and bloody and 
one of its horns had been knocked off. 

An hour or two passed before Edwards 
senior and another settler arrived with their 
guns. They followed the tracks of the pan- 
thers in the woods till noon, but failed to come 
in sight of them. On the following night the 
carcass of the dead ox was exposed on the 
snow just outside the barn, and several of the 
settlers watched within. Two nights later 
one of the panthers was shot there. When 
nailed up on the great door of the Edwards 
barn the skin was nine feet in length, includ- 
ing the tail, which was almost three feet long. 

Our old squire, then a boy twelve years 
old, saw the skin several times and con- 
firmed Jock’s story in regard to the large 
white spot at the animal’s throat and the 
dark gray color of the back and sides. 

Panthers are solitary in their habits. 
None of the pioneers had ever known of an 
instance when four had been seen together. 
Of course these particular animals may have 
been an old female and her young, though 
Jock said they all seemed to be about the 
same size. Moreover, the panthers previously 
seen or killed in Maine differed consider- 
ably from them in color and lacked the 
white markings. The settlers thought that 
they were four “strays” that had migrated 
from a long way to the westward. 
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To Wait 


There’s a time in every boy's life when he craves the 
thrill of owning his own rifle, and learning to shoot 
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tllustration — a 50-shot re- 
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No use to deny this wholesome desire. 
parents will help him — not put him off — when he 
comes to them and asks for a rifle of his own. 
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Books for Christmas 


Books make the most acceptable Christmas 
gifts. It is a pleasure to give as well as to 
receive them. The delight they bring into 
the home is shared by young and old. 


As is our custom we shall carry announce- 
ments of many of the leading publishers in 
two of our issues before Christmas. Look 
for them in The Companion of November 
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Football: A hotly contested touchdown and a 
cheering crowd 


FACT AND COMMENT 


WHEN THE BRIGHT SIDE is out it 
not only looks well but reflects the sunshine. 
“What Fruits,” the Speaker jeered, “can 


Science show? 
And Science brought his Words by Radio. 


A FOOL can observe a thing correctly,—for 
example, the weather,—but it takes a man of 
sense to draw a correct inference from what 
he sees. 


ADIRONDACK LUMBERMEN have 
spared a certain magnificent white pine 
tree that is one hundred and twenty-five 
feet high. The head of the company that is 
cutting the timber explained that his father 
had so much admired the great pine that he 
had asked his sons to let it stand. 


A SCHOOL-TEACHER who is rightly 
proud of his profession has this encouraging 
word to say of education: ‘“Teachers never 
taught so well, buildings were never so well 
adapted to their purposes, and the public 
was never so appreciative, as now. In no 
period of the past has there been such a 
realization that education is the biggest job 
in all the world.” 


AUTOMOBILE LICENSE NUMBERS 
that run into six or seven figures are hard to 
make out at a glance and hard to remember. 
A few states break the number with a dash, 
as 457-936, which is an improvement over 
457936; but it would be still better to break 
the number into groups of two characters, 
using both letters and figures, as 45-A K-36. 
omer aay i the greater number of com- 
binations that the letters provide would in- 
crease the range of six figures well above the 
five-million mark, so that no state need ever 
use seven figures. 


A BROOKLYN WOMAN who made her 
niece the chief beneficiary of her will, where- 
by she devised an estate valued at not far 
from a million dollars, gave this as her 
reason for doing it: “She has sacrificed many 
of the pleasures that young people enjoy in 
order to be with me. She brings sunshine 
and happiness into my daily life.’’ Consider 
that last sentence. It was the sunshine that 
counted. Many a faithful soul has cared 
conscientiously for an old aunt, but with a 
face on which was never written anything 
except “cloudy and cool.” 


THE CHAMPION SPELLER of New York 
State, a little girl from New Rochelle, 
misspelled only one word in the five hundred 
that were put to her at the annual spelling 
bee held last month at the state fair. The 
word she missed was “emanate,’’ a mean 
little word with an elusive vowel in it, but 
for other spellers some other word—sepa- 
rate, parallel, invisible, discern or what not 
—may be the pitfall in their path. The 
trouble with poor spellers is that they go 
round the pitfalls when they come upon 
them instead of going to the dictionary for 
a shovelful of information with which to 
fill them. 


THE COMMITTEE that has been investi- 
gating the national debt in Great Britain 
with a view to finding some way of paying it 
off has come to the conclusion that taxation 
must depend on the savings of the nation, 
but must not absorb all of them and so de- 
prive the country of new capital. Basing 
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taxation on savings is a new plan, but those 
of our readers who remember Professor Car- 
ver’s article in a recent number, What Capi- 
talism Does, will understand why the Eng- 
lish committee found that a yearly increase 
in population requires a corresponding in- 
crease in working capital. The committee 
estimated the necessary increase in capital 
for Great Britain as $800,000,000 a year. 
The country will not be able to pay off its 
debt until it can annually save more than 
that sum; that is, until it can increase its 
capital instead of decreasing it by overtaxa- 


tion. ee | 
FARMERS AND SPECULATION 


LL business must necessarily contain an 
element of speculation, for no business 
can exist unless those who conduct it 

are continually looking ahead and making 
their best guess at the future demand and 
supply. Farming has become a business too. 
It is no longer merely the means of liveli- 
hood that it once was. In the nature of things, 
moreover, the farmer is obliged to play at a 
continual game of chance. The vagaries of 
the weather, the activity of insect pests, the 
variations in the size of the crops produced 
in other countries, are all conditions that he 
cannot accurately foresee. They may work 
for him or they may work against him; he 
has to take his chance and do his best. 

But the soundest and most profitable 
business is that which reduces the element of 
speculation to the minimum, which sub- 
stitutes facts for guesses, and which meets 
the market intelligently instead of going 
ahead in haphazard optimism. So with 
agriculture. 

Much of the difficulty that the farmers 
have had to face since 1920 has been the 
result of their having cultivated too much 
land and produced too much of the crops on 
which they depend for money. More of the 
trouble'is owing to the great rise in the value 
of farm land during the prosperous years 
from 1915 to 1920 and to the fact that many 
farmers went into debt to get hold of high- 
priced land that they did not need. In other 
words there has been during the last few 
years too much speculation in the farmer’s 
business. 

It so happens that unpredictable condi- 
tions in other countries have considerably 
improved the financial situation of the 
American farmer this fall, but he cannot 
count on the same thing’s happening next 
year. The danger is that the comparatively 
high prices for grain this fall will encourage 
overplanting and consequently falling prices 
next year. It is possible to make a fairly 
accurate estimate of the amount of grain 
that the world will buy for several years to 
come, and it is possible to make a fairly 
close estimate of the amount that year in 
and year out it will take from the United 
States. If the farmers will limit their pro- 
duction to that amount, if they will consent 
to stop farming on land that is not good 
enough to produce profitable crops except in 
time of extraordinary prices, and if they will 
use whatever prosperity they may have to 
wipe out their indebtedness and raise the 
standard of farm life instead of bidding up 
the price of farm land against one another, 
agriculture will be on a sounder and more 
promising foundation than it has been for a 
long time. High land values are welcome to 
the farmer who is selling out, but for the 
farmer who is actually working the land and 
paying taxes on it they may easily go too 
high. 

We hope the time is coming, if it is not 
already here, when the farmer will make his 
money out of the crops he raises and not by 
selling his land at speculative prices to some 
less fortunate man. 


° 9 
FOOTBALL 


N the October afternoons boys wearing 
padded jerseys and padded trousers, 
heavy helmets and heavy shoes with 

cleated soles gather on school playgrounds. 
The autumn air, bracing and chill, stimulates 
youth to try its muscle in competition. It is 
the time of year when boys seem most over- 
whelmingly infected with the desire to grap- 
ple with one another and push one another 
round; and football has been devised in 
order that they may gratify that desire in 
full measure and yet under certain re- 
straining regulations. 

Some degree of physical contest. with his 
peers seems necessary to the building of a 
boy’s character. It is as much a part of a 
boy’s education as the study of mathematics 
is. The more direct and intense the physical 





contest the more effective is it likely to be in 
strengthening the boy’s courage, self-con- 
trol and self-confidence. 

In the years before football became so well 
organized as a sport and so generally played 
fist fights were far more common among 
boys than they now are. They did not al- 
ways originate in hatred or insult: they were 
often the means by which hot-tempered and 
vigorous youth expressed its need of violent 
competitive action. Football has rendered 
fisticuffs almost obsolete as a schoolboy 
diversion. Parents everywhere are glad that 
a game that is played for the most part 
cleanly and under competent supervision 
has taken the place of the sort of vicious and 
brutal mauling to which boys used so often 
to subject one another. 

As a spectacle a football game in itself 
lacks picturesqueness. The players are usu- 
ally drab and indistinguishable in ap- 
pearance, huddled together, engaged much 
of the time in obscure manceuvres that the 
observer cannot follow. Yet simply because 
of the human interest in witnessing the 
tense physical contest of well-matched 
vigorous young men great arenas have been 
built and on the afternoons of games are 
filled with throngs that themselves make a 
spectacle full of color and picturesqueness. 
Better than any other sport, football meets a 
need of the American youth and the Ameri- 
can public. 
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LOCAL PRIDE 


OCAL pride is based on affection for the 
place in which you live and is almost as 
natural a sentiment as family pride. 

Like family pride, it may be useful and 
stimulating, or it may be futile and deaden- 
ing. 

A proper local pride manifests itself in 
study of the history of the community and 
its founders, in a desire for a thorough 
knowledge of the institutions, industries and 
people of the community, and in acquiring 
familiarity not only with the topography and 
the external aspects of the place but also 
with its spirit. Anyone whose local pride is 
strong enough to impel him to such study 
will become imbued with an ambition to 
contribute to the improvement of the com- 
munity; he will be in his turn one of the 
makers of its history. 

Local pride that finds its expression at 
home is an admirable trait. There is, how- 
ever, a kind of local pride that is frequently 
exhibited only by people who are away from 
home, and that is not to be commended. 
It is usually a mark of narrowness and 
prejudice. A man need not sacrifice or abate 
his love of home in order to recognize the 
superior claims to general interest that some 
other place offers. Provincialism, as local 
pride is likely to be called when it expresses 
itself away from home, is usually bumptious, 
hypercritical and petty. It retards the men- 
tal growth of the man who suffers from it, for 
he is seldom one who at home shows any 
local pride of a constructive character. 
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DENMARK DISARMING 


HILE the League of Nations is seri- 

ously proposing a “reduction of 

armaments” and laying plans for a 

conference on that subject next June one 

little country of Europe is discussing actual 
and literal disarmament. 

Denmark is at present governed by a 


‘ministry that is supported by the votes 


of the Socialist and Labor party. That 
ministry has prepared a bill to abclish both 
the army and the navy and to maintain in 
their place merely a frontier guard and a few 
gunboats that are to be attached to the 
police forces of the country. Probably the 
government will be strong enough to carry 
the bill through the Rigsdag, although it 
must face the warm opposition of the Con- 
servatives and particularly that of the 
wealthier families, whose sons have often 
found an agreeable, socially distinguished 
and not too dangerous career in the army or 
the navy. 

The disarmament of even so small a 
country as Denmark is an interesting event, 
for it is, we believe, the first time that any 
European nation has attempted so deter- 
mined a step in the direction of pacifism. 
At the same time we must not expect that 
the rest of Europe will hasten to follow the 
example. 

The situation of Denmark is exceptional. 
It is almost detached from the continent of 
Europe and therefore is not liable to invasion 
because of its strategic importance to its 
neighbors. It does occupy a position of some 
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strategic value at the mouth of the Baltic 
Sea; but it is so inferior in population and 
wealth to the powers that might be inclined 
to battle for the control of the Baltic that it 
could in any case do little to prevent its 
being invaded. Similarly, if Germany, which 
is the only nation that touches Denmark on 
the landward side, were determined to 
invade it, no army that Denmark could 
maintain could long delay the enemy. 

So the policy of the Danish government, 
though dictated no doubt by attachment to 
the ideal of peace and disarmament, is all 
the more practical because there are certain 
realistic arguments in its favor. Moreover, 
the Danes, like the inhabitants of all other 
small countries, are beginning to believe 
that the League of Nations is going to prove 
strong enough to protect them against the 
aggression of their neighbors. The future 
may prove that belief to be right, or it may 
— it to be wrong, but for the moment at 
east it will help the | ee to carry 
through the genuine disarmament that it 


proposes. 
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THE QUALITY OF UNEXPECTEDNESS 


T is always the unexpected that is interest- 
ing, in a book, in nature, in life. Humor 
and wit exist only by reason of their un- 
expectedness. The most exciting situations 
are those into which people are pe 
without warning; the most completely satis- 
factory experiences are those that have a 
successful yet unhoped for issue; the most 
joyous and also the most disagreeable meet- 
ings are usually meetings that have not been 
prearranged. It is the unexpected that ex- 
tends the scope of our superlatives. 

And among people who have the capacity, 
the talent, for doing the unexpected are to 
be found all those who achieve great things. 
But not all persons with that capacity or 
tendency are capable of great achievement; 
too many of them behave in an erratic and 
unsound manner. To have a reputation for 
“forever doing the unexpected” is indeed 
fatal; it marks a man with the tag of in- 
stability. The conduct of eccentric and un- 
balanced persons is not, however, unex- 
pected in the sense that it leads them to an 
unforeseen solution of a problem or a star- 
tling discovery or a novel and brilliant 
thought; there is nothing creative about 
their unexpectedness; it is all inconsequent. 
But the ability to see possibilities in a situa- 
tion that others do not see, to make an op- 
portunity of what for others appears to be 
an obstacle, to pluck out of the nettle, dan- 
ger, the flower, safety, belongs only to the 
persons with enough originality and courage 
to plan and perform unexpected acts. 

Most of us do the expected thing in the ac- 
customed manner and have the satisfaction 
of feeling that we can’t go very far astray so 
long as we follow that course. There is some 
virtue in being.a person of whom it can be 
said, “You always know where to find him; 
you can count on him absolutely.” Be- 
tween the vagaries of the persons whose un- 
expectedness is continually causing trouble 
and misery for others and the genius of the 

ersons a them unexpectedness is constantly 

ringing out new pleasures and satisfactions 
in life we should probably be satisfied to be 
among the large and respectable majority 
that through its steady, uninspired ad- 
herence to routine does the minimum of 
harm in the world if not the maximum of 


good 
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WHY AMERICAN SHIPS DO NOT PAY 


E mean of course American ships in 

the foreign trade; our coastwise com- 

merce is by law restricted to American 
ships, and some of them pay well; but in 
competition with other mercantile marines— 
especially the British—American ships do 
not usually pay. Even the government, 
which is relieved from some of the expenses 
that the private shipowner must meet, runs 
the great fleet of the Shipping Board at a 
deficit of almost $50,000,000 a year. Some- 
thing like thirty-seven per cent of our 
foreign trade is now carried in American 
bottoms. We have or could easily supply 
enough ships to double that percentage. 
We do not do it simply because, generally 
speaking, American ship property is not 
remunerative. 

Why is that so? Most persons will tell you 
that it is because it costs so much more to 
build ships in this country, and because the 
law obliges shipowners to pay wages that 
eat up all the profits. That is not true. It is 
doubtful whether on the whole an American- 
built ship of the ordinary cargo-carrying 
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kind need cost much more than a British- 
built ship; certainly the difference is not 
prohibitive. Wages are higher on American 
ships, but the wages form less than one fifth 
of the cost of running a ship. President 
Farrell of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion says that the difference in wages does 
not amount to more than two per cent of the 
whole cost. Captain Dollar, one of the few 
Americans who have made money in ship- 
ping, says it isn’t wages that makes it hard to 
build up a successful merchant navy. Cer- 
tain regulations that govern the measure- 
ment of the tonnage and the consequent 
dues and canal tolls collected thereon, 
certain expensive requirements in the boiler 
inspection law and the clause in the tariff 
bill that obliges the shipowner to pay a 
fifty-per-cent duty on all repairs made in 
foreign ports are probably even more bur- 
densome than the higher scale of wages for 
forecastle hands. 

Finally, there are silent influences that are 
all the time working to the disadvantage of 
the American shipowner as compared with 
his British rival. The widespread British 
Empire and the still more widespread Brit- 
ish commercial organization furnish the 
British shipowner with trade relations and 
personal friendships in all parts of the world. 
Our own shipowners have nothing like such 
support. British capital has long been in- 
vested in ship property, and British bankers 
and investors are always ready to put money 
into shipping at moderate rates of interest. 
American bankers and investors emphati- 
cally are not. British merchants and manu- 
facturers are trained to stipulate—when 
they have the power—that the commodities 
in which they deal shall be shipped in British 
bottoms. Few American shippers ever think 
of insisting that their goods come or go in 
American ships. Then too the British ships 
are more numerous, so that they can offer 
more frequent sailings, and usually they are 
faster and consequently can deliver a cargo 
more quickly. 

There are, you see, enough reasons why 
American ships fail to make money. Some of 
them could be easily met by more liberal 
government regulations, but others could 
not. The only thing that could make our 
commercial navy really prosperous would be 
a general effort, intelligently begun and 
persistently carried on through the years by 
the government, the shipowners and the 
merchants acting together. Whenever we 
are enough in earnest about the task it will 
not be beyond our powers. 
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“THY SPEECH BEWRAYETH THEE” 


HERE have been of late perhaps more 

than the usual number of attempts, 

both by professional educators and by 
writers for the popular magazines, to define 
what is meant by being educated. More than 
twenty-five years ago Mr. George Herbert 
Palmer, professor of philosophy in Harvard 
University, said in a commencement address 
delivered at the University of Michigan: 
“Good judges have said that he, and he 
alone, is a well-educated person who uses 
his language with power and beauty.” 
Later his address was published under the 
title of Self-Cultivation in English, and it is 
today as applicable and stimulating as ever. 
Every teacher, every school principal aad 
every member of a school committee in the 
country should read it for its excellence as 
a piece of literary composition no less than 
as a source of inspiration and guidance. 

Although Professor Palmer’s remark is 
of universal application, it must be taken in 
this country with reference to English, for, 
no matter how well a man may know any 
other language, he is heavily handicapped if 
he does not know how to use the language 
of the overwhelming majority with a certain 
degree of accuracy and ease, if not “with 
power and beauty.” It is in this respect 
that our public schools have done perhaps 
their most useful work. A common language 
is a great national benefit, and the established 
use of English throughout the United States 
is something to be grateful for. Other 
languages have their place and value, but 
the official language of the country must 
be the common possession of all. The story 
of the Tower of Babel is still in point. 

And knowledge of English does not mean 
merely the ability to read simple prose and 
to a gene the stock phrases of the day, 
mixed with slang. It means, as Professor 
Palmer so tersely specified, the ability to 
speak and write with “accuracy, audacity 
and range.” Here is at least one goal toward 
which all of our educational institutions can 
safely press forward. Shortcomings in 


other subjects can be concealed, but 
faulty English, whether in speech or in writ- 
ing, is sure to reveal itself at the first contact. 
It is only the masters that can afford to 


AE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


te Republican convention in Massa- 
chusetts has pledged the party in that 
state to revise the direct primary law. 
Experience has shown that the voters of 
Massachusetts do not take the proper 
amount of interest in the nominations for 
what may be called the minor offices on the 
state ticket. On one occasion they nomi- 
nated and later elected a man so unfit for the 
office to which he was chosen that he had to 
be removed, and there have been other 
instances of inattention or stupidity only a 
little less annoying. The proposal is either to 
introduce the “short ballot,” by which all 
state officers except the governor and the 
lieutenant governor would.be appointed or 
elected by the legislature, or else to let party 
conventions again nominate candidates for 


.the minor state offices. 


+] 


Wipe interrmnsed to the view taken by some 
astronomers the observers at the Mount 
Wilson observatory believe that the tem- 
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The -Announcement 


Number 


carries three extra pages in which are 
described the leading serials and many of 
the short stories and articles that T 
Companion will print during 1925. The 
list will show that the new volume will be 
unusually brilliant and readable. 

The regular contents of the number will 
be an earnest of the quality of ihe new vol- 
ume. Dust, by Frank C. Robertson, is the 
most unusual and thrilling Indian tale we 
have printed for years. Pa Weinert and 
Auto-Sug gestion, by Edith M. Leavell, 
1s a family story.that 1s a masterpiece of 
quiet humor, and The Girl Who Missed 
College, by Frances Lester Warner, is a 
paper for girls as sparkling as it is ins pir- 
ing. The new chapter of The Mysterious 
Tutor, by Gladys Blake, is one of the 
most exciting in that ingenious serial. 
When you have read these contributions 
reflect that throughout all of next year The 
Companion will constantly keep to the 
same high level of interest. 














perature of the equatorial regions of Mars is 
only about ten degrees above freezing at 
noon, and that the mean temperature over 
the polar ice caps is ninety-five degrees below 
zero. Such conditions would of course make 
anything except the most rudimentary form 
of plant life impossible-—Prof. W. H. Picker- 
ing of Harvard University has recently 
announced some interesting theories about 
the moon, based on a long succession of 
observations. He explains certain “dark 
objects” that are frequently seen crossing 
the surface of the moon as pes of migrat- 
ing insects. There is no reason to suppose 
that the hypothetical creatures resemble 
terrestrial insects except in the matter of 
size. If there is really insectlike life on the 
moon, there must also be vegetation to 
support it. e 


REPORT comes from Cairo that the 

holy city of Mecca has been captured by 
the Wahabi tribesmen, nomads from the 
interior of Arabia who have never acknowl- 
edged the authority of King Hussein of 
Hedjaz. For some time they have been in 
revolt against him; only a month or two ago 
a considerable army of them tried to overrun 
the region on the east bank of the river 
Jordan over which Hussein’s son Abdullah 
is ruling as king. They were driven off only 
with the help of the British air forces. It is 
whispered that the Moslem League of India 
and the Egyptian National Committee are 
encouraging the Wahabis, for neither of 
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those parties is ready to acknowledge King 
Hussein’s pretensions ‘to the caliphate and 
his consequent authority over Islam. The 
excellent relations that exist between Hus- 
sein and his family and the British power are 
also enough to arouse hostility to him among 
the Indian and Egyptian Moslems. 
oJ 


TCHITCHERIN, the foreign minis- 
e ter of Soviet Russia, has given to the 
press an interview in which he tries to show 
that there should be an immediate diplo- 
matic understanding between Russia and the 
United States. Dispatches from Moscow 
describe it as an “olive branch,” but M. 
Tchitcherin’s denunciation of Secretary 
Hughes as the “tool of the bankers and the 
leader of a world imperialism against Soviet 
Russia” does not seem conciliatory. The 
soviet foreign minister professes to see an 
‘{mperialist plot” in the revolt in Georgia 
and Armenia and accuses Mr. Hughes of 
giving aid to the movement. The interview 
may be read with avidity in Moscow, but 
it is too absurd to arouse any interest in the 
United States. 


N spite of Governor Smith’s real disin- 
clination to run again for the governorship 
of New York, the Democratic leaders finally 
prevailed on him to become their candidate 
for the fourth successive time. The Republi- 
cans have nominated Theodore Roosevelt, 
who has so far paralleled his father’s career 
by obtaining the military rank of colonel 
and serving as Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy. The contest between him and Gov- 
ernor Smith will be one of the most interest- 
ing episodes in the approaching election. 
e 


HE continued refusal of Ulster to name 

a commissioner to help draw a permanent 
boundary line between Ulster and the Irish 
Free State obliged Premier MacDonald to 
call Parliament into session several weeks 
earlier than he had intended. With the help 
of the Liberals the government plansto pass a 
bill enabling Great Britain to name the com- 
missioner for Ulster. What effect that action 
will have on Irish politics it is too early to 
predict. The Ulster leaders have more than 
once intimated that they would not submit 
to any decision that alienated Tyrone and 
Fermanagh from the government of north- 
eastern Ireland; and if circumstances should 
lead them to oppose with force a decision of 
the boundary commission, they would have 
the support of most if not all of the British 
Conservatives. Much would then depend on 
whether Mr. MacDonald were still in office 
or whether he had been replaced by a 
Conservative premier. 
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he pepe floods have devastated the city 
of Leningrad—formerly Petrograd—and 
have been followed by an epidemic of typhus. 
Since the overthrow of the Renanell and 
the removal of the seat of government to 
Moscow, the “city of the Czars’”’ has suf- 
fered one calamity after another. 


oS 


sh protest of Japan against the original 
form of the arbitration protocol pre- 
sented to the League.of Nations is at bottom 
an endeavor to regain something of the 
prestige that the empire has lost since the 
war. So long as Europe was divided into 
two armed camps, doing their best to annihi- 
late each other, Japan saw its own political 
influence enormously augmented. Now that 
the League of Nations seems bent on restor- 
ing peace and encouraging a new unity 
among the European nations Japan finds 
its relative importance diminishing. Japa- 
nese statesmen are also genuinely afraid 
that the League, if it gets the necessary 
strength, will exercise it to prevent Japan 
from extending its boundaries or otherwise 
finding room for its overcrowded population. 
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HOMEVER the Russian revolution 

may have benefited, it was not the 
Jews. It is officially declared by the present 
government of the Ukraine that during the 
period of intervention and civil war—that is, 
from 1918 to 1921—there were 1235 pogroms 
in that part of Russia, in which 70,000 Jews 
were killed and 200,000 children orphaned. 
Under the present régime the Jews suffer 
little from violence but much from the 
governmental policy of restraining or sup- 
Lage private trade. Almost all the Jews 
are either small tradesmen or commission 
agents, and since the government undertook 
to take over all private trade at least three 
quarters of them have found themselves 
unable to earn a living. 
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| NCE upon a time there lived 
‘| upon the edge of a forest of 
‘| Japan an old carver of ivory. 
4 He had chosen that spot for 
1 his home because it was not 
’ too far from the sea, not too far 
from a great city and not too far from a few 
friendly peasants’ homes. He might well 
have lived among more ple if he had 
wished, but because of his work it was 
wiser for him to live alone in a small house 
that was part workshop and part home 
and in the midst of the things that he used 
as subjects for his carvings. 

In his quiet home the ivory-carver worked 
from morning until night. The fine carving 
that he did took much time. Every minute 
of the daylight was a gift not to be wasted. 
When he was not at his low bench by the 
window he was out of doors searching for 
subjects. He studied the birds of the forest 
and the fields. He watched the butterflies. 
He went to the small stream that came down 
through the valley of the rice fields and sat 
upon the little river bank to watch the fish 
and the curves of the sedges when blown by 
the wind. He even made sketches of the 
ripples and little whirlpools upon the surface 
of the water. 

So carefully did the old ivory-carver watch 
the things of the fields and the forest and the 
flying things of the air that when he carved 
them from the ivory tusks brought to the 
great city by the ships from India his figures 
were so like the real ones in every line that 
when he took his work to the great city he 
had no trouble in selling it for a good price. 

One day as the old ivory-carver sat at 
work upon one of the finest of his carvings, 
that of a dragonfly upon a slender reed, a 
shadow moving across his work made him 
look up. There stood near his’ window a 
strange figure that looked much like one of 
the Japanese priests or like one of the 
pilgrims who take long journeys from one 
temple to another. 

“You are a careful worker,” said the 
stranger. “I have seen many noted artists of 
the brush and of the 
carving tools, but none 
has taken so much 
pains with the small- 
est likenesses to be 
brought out. That 
dragonfly you are carv- 
ing is delicate enough 
to fly. You have been 
able through your pa- 
tience to make the 

ings so thin that they . 
- + gy like the 
of the wi ) 
great ann of the 
marsh than the wings 
of any other ist’s 
dragonflies that I have 
ever seen. Will you 
carve for me the Hon- 
orable Hare? He must 
be so carefully carved 
that no item is miss- 
ing. I have asked other 
carvers, but no one has been able to satisfy 





The Honorable 
Hare 
# 





The old carver of ivory saw at once that 
this was no common idler or everyday 
customer; so he asked his visitor to come in 
and rest and have refreshment while they 
talked together about the matter. 

At the end of the visit the stranger went 
off through the forest. The carver of ivory 
was dazed at what he had promised to carve 
for his guest. The Honorable Hare never had 
been seen in that part of the country, but 
the stranger had said that for three nights at 
the time when the moon was full the ivory- 


+ + 


Answers to the Explanation that ap- 
peared on the Children’s Page for October 
16: 


(1) rabbit 
(2) habit 


(3) funny 
(4) honey 









carver could see the creature by 
going to the spot where the 
stream came out from the dark 
forest into the open field. 

So upon the night when the 
moon crept up over the edge 
of the earth and shone out 
like a great lan- 
tern the ivory- 
craver went to the 
spot of which the 
stranger had spo- 
ken. He had not 
long to wait, for 
soon he did indeed 
see the Honora- 
ble Hare sitting quietly upon 
the other bank of the stream. 

The ivory-carver began care- 
fully to sketch the outlines of 
his new subject, but all at 
once the Honorable Hare van- 
ished, and no more could be 
done that night. 

The next night the ivory- 
carver was on hand early with 
plenty of paper and brushes 
ready, that he might use 
every moment. No Honorable 
Hare was in sight, but all at 
once as if by magic there 
he stood on his hind legs and remained as 
still as a statue until the ivory-carver had 
made a sketch of him in that position. 

Upon the third night the Honorable Hare 
sat upright on his haunches, so that he 
looked black against the rising moon. This 
time the ivory-carver sketched him with the 
moon for background, and with care drew 
every curve, angle and fine line. Then the 
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The work was 
finished 





“You are a careful worker,” said the stranger 


Honorable Hare vanished and the ivory- 
carver knew that he should see his subject 
no more. 

How the ivory-carver worked! He had 
never thought once what price or reward he 
was to receive for the work when it was done. 
He had not even learned the name and ad- 
dress of his customer. Nor did 
he know when the work was to 
be ready. But he set about it at 
once and put all else aside. He 
chose his best ivory and his 
finest tools and, since he could 
not know which one of the 
three itions the stranger 
might like best, he did his work 
in the most clever way; from the 
round section of ivory tusk he 
made three figures of the Hon- 
orable Hare in a group with the 
hollow of the tusk in the centre. 
Then he did another clever 

thing. He went to the great 

city and bought a small 

crystal ball to os held upon 

the ears of his three : 

and they held it perfectly 

balanced, as perhaps you 
have seen crystal balls up- 
held by three carved fishes 
in some Japanese stores. 

But the wonder of the work of the ivory- 
carver lay in the care with which he had 
carved each separate hair of the whiskers of 
the Honorable Hare. That part of the work 
had taken him the most time, 
and he had had to use a strong 
glass to help him see to carve 
those fine parts with such skill 
that they stood out true to life, 








He had carved a firefly so 
perfect that it could glow 
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Who would have thought it of the 
moon! 


You know the night jet black should 
be 


On Halloween; yet she was seen 
To wink above a hill and soon 


To beam and frolic funnily. 


A jack-o’-lantern, foolish, fat, 
Shaped like a giant butter ball 
With solid chin and golden grin, 
Grew pale and wan and after that 
Declared he could not shine at all. 


The sly moon puffed the candle out; 

She made a little cedar dance; 

She poured a pool of silver cool 

Where tiptoe children stole about 

And made their shadows leap and 
prance. 


She tossed two balls of blazing fire 

Into an old black tomcat’s eyes; 

She tipped some things with filmy 
wings 

While other things grew slowly higher 

And strangely swelled to twice their 
size. 


_ Then, when the night was growing old, 


She caught a little gauzy bit 

Of flying mist, and with a twist 

She made herself a veil of lace 

And played at hide-and-seek through 
It. 


Who would have thought it bf the 
moon! 

(An old, old witch upon a stick 

Was heard to say the following day, 

“Last night sky-high the moon and I 

Did play the world a funny trick!’”’) 
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and not one was broken. Ah, but when that 
hard work was finished the stranger did not 
come! The old ivory-carver put the carving 
away carefully under glass and there it stayed 
for two years. 

One day he was hard at work upon another 
fine piece, an insect cage in which, through 
the threadlike bars of the cage a minute 
insect must, somehow, be carved as perfectly 
as possible with the aid of his fine tools and 
magnifying glass. The work was almost 
finished. The firefly that he had chosen as 
the insect was almost done when suddenly 
there stood before him the stranger. 

“Have you carved for me that which I 
asked?” he said. 

“Tt is ready,” replied the ivory-carver, 
and he brought to him the carving of the 
Honorable Hare. 

Even if the stranger had wished not to 
show surprise he could not help from crying 
“Ah, you have done what the others foun 
not possible! Your three figures are wonder- 
ful and are more than I expected, but the 
real wonder is that you alone have had the 
patience to carve the whiskers of Honorable 
Hare. Your reward will come when you 
finish that other piece of patient work that 
you are doing.” 

He took the carving of Honorable Hare 
and vanished, but that night as the ivory- 
carver cut his last stroke in the wee firefly 
and rested from his work suddenly the carved 
firefly glowed with light! 

The news that he had carved a firefly so 
perfect that it could glow made his name 
famous. But when men asked him the secret 
of his success he smiled and gave them this 
proverb: 

“Through patience a man may carve the 
whiskers of the Honorable Hare!” 
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THE CLIMBERS 
By Charlotte E. Wilder 


There’s an old tree in the meadow 
Where we children love to play; 
It’s got big, brown, crooked branches, 

And you'll find us any day 
Climbing up and down and in and 
out 
And high and low and round- 
about. 


Mother says we’re just like monkeys, 
Brother laughs and calls us “‘muts,” 
But I think we’re more like chip- 
munks, 
For, you see, we’re after nuts, 
Climbing high and low and 
roundabout 
And up and down and in and out! 
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WHEN RAGGY MAGGY 
WENT TO THE PARTY 


By Linda Stevens Almond 


AGGY MAGGY lived in an old trunk 
in the attic. Although she almost never 
went anywhere or saw anyone, she 

was one day invited to a party. It was the 
first invitation that she had ever had—an 
invitation to a party to be given by a doll 
whose name was Gwendolyn Rosamund 
Marmaduke. Such a beautiful name! But 
aaa Rosamund was beautiful her- 
self. 

The invitation was printed on shiny pink 
paper in shiny gold letters. It said: 
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Raggy Maggy did not know what 
RS.V.P. few. 4 so she asked Susanne 
Marie, who had run up to the attic to see 
whether Raggy Maggy had been invited to 
the party. Susanne Marie was a French doll 
who had come all the way from Paris, and 
who was very snobbish. She thought it 








stupid of Raggy Maggy not to know what | 


R.S.V.P. meant, but she was polite enough 
not to say so. She explained that it stood 
for several French words that meant, “Reply 
if you please.” 

Raggy Maggy was grateful to Susanne 
Marie. Of course she wanted to do the 
proper thing, and so she searched the attic 
and finally in a little old desk she found a 
sheet of doll paper on which she wrote 
carefully: 


Rem ak 
pane 


Then she looked over her wardrobe. O 
dear! There was not a dress fit to wear. She 
did not even have a Dain dress. She felt 
sad indeed. It was bad enough not to have 
a party dress, but to be obliged to go in a 
raggedy dress was perfectly dreadful. Raggy 
Maggy cried for nearly an hour. She was 
almost sorry that she had accepted the 
invitation. 

But after a while she began to feel better. 
She dried her eyes with the edge of her 
raggedy dress and sat down to think: 
“T will get out my work basket and mend 
my dress as well as I can. Then I will wash 
and iron it carefully and forget that it is 
an old dress; and | will go to Gwendolyn 
Rosamund’s party and have a beautiful 
time.”’ And such a broad and bright smile 
overspread Raggy Maggy’s face that she 
really looked beautiful. 

So she set to work. The rents and the 
rips in her raggedy dress she sewed up with 
such fine, neat stitches that the mending was 
awork of art. Then she washed it and hung 
it on the line. When it was dry she ironed 
it, oh, so carefully! And then she forgot all 
about its being an old, faded dress, and the 
next day at three o’clock in the afternoon 
she went to Gwendolyn Rosamund Marma- 
duke’s party. 

It was a delightful party. Mrs. Mar- 
cella Marmaduke, Gwendolyn Rosamund’s 
mother, always gave delightful parties. It 
was held in the garden under the hollyhocks. 
When Raggy Maggy got there two little 
dolls dre in fluffy pink tulle began to 
laugh, and ran behind a chair and peeked 
out. It was a rude and unkind thing to do, 
for they were making fun of Raggy Maggy’s 
old faded dress. 

Mrs. Marcella Marmaduke spoke sharply 
to them, but Raggy Maggy said, “Maybe 
they’re just playing peek-a-boo.” 

That made everyone laugh and so put 
everyone into a good humor, and the two 
dolls in pink tulle whispered to Raggy 
Maggy that they were sorry, and Raggy 
Maggy forgave them. 

They played all kinds of doll games, and 
sometimes, the dolls quarrelled, but Raggy 
Maggy always got them to “make up.” 
She was kind to the least little doll too, and 
then when refreshment time came she helped 
Mrs. Marcella Marmaduke. Best of all, she 
was always in a good humor and always had 
a happy smile for everyone. 

Such wonderful refreshments as they had 
at that party—rose petal sandwiches, mari- 
gold tarts, dewdropade and dollollipops! 
And wasn’t there a beautiful prize? And 
didn’t Raggy Maggy win it? It was a ~~ 
pink satin party dress trimmed wit 
scallopy lace and tiny rhinestone buckles. 
Susanne Marie, who came all the way from 
Paris and should have known what she was 
talking about, said that it was by far the 
handsomest dress that she had ever seen. 

All the dolls were asking one another why 
Raggy Maggy had won the prize. 

““Goodness!”’ cried Mrs. Marcella Marma- 
duke as if it were stupid of them to ask such 
a question. “Don’t you really and truly 
know? Raggy Maggy has won the prize, 
first of all, because she is the most polite 
doll at the party, and then because she is 
kind and good-natured and industrious. 
Look at her dress and see how beautifully 
it is mended and how carefully it is washed 
and ironed. Remember that fine feathers 
don’t always make fine birds.” 

At that all the dolls looked very, very 
thoughtful. Then suddenly, for they were 
really kind-hearted dolls, they ran over to 
Raggy Maggy and told her how glad they 
were that she had won the prize; and then 
all together they cried: “(Next time come to 
our house, dear Raggy Maggy!” 
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6 Quart Preserving Kettle. 
is distributed evenly over the entire uten- 
sil, and stirring is therefore not necessary, 
and the foods do not burn. 


2 1-2 Quart Pudding Pan. 
to puddings and pastry this pan is equally 
useful for stews, bread, jellies, etc. 


In addition 


Covered Baking Dish or Casserole. 
The Casserole is becoming more popular 
It will be found useful for the 
preparation of many choice dishes. 


For draining vegetables, wash- 
ing fruits, lettuce, etc. 

6 Quart Covered Kettle. The Kettle 
- is useful for stews, soups, for boiling vege- 
thousand and one other 
purposes that are familiar to the housewife. 


By placing the Pudding 
Pan inside the Kettle and used with the 
cover, a perfect Double Boiler is secured, 
and can be used for cooking all kinds of 


Double Roaster. The combination of 
the Pudding Pan inverted and Kettle 
makes a perfect self-basting Roaster. 
Tough meat or an old fowl, cooked in 
are made as tender as 


HE eight combinations made by this Set 


ERE is a Set of cooking utensils that 
will go a long way toward satisfying 
the desire of every housekeeper for a 


complete aluminum kitchen outfit. The 
Set consists of four pieces, so made that they 
fit together perfectly in various combina- 
tions to form eight different utensils such as 
are needed in the kitchen every day the year 
round. Each piece is stamped out of a solid 
sheet of aluminum, without seams or soldered 
joints. Their practicability, by virtue of 
the heavy gage hard aluminum from which 
they are made, the superior workmanship 
put into their construction, the finely 
polished outside, the inside sun-ray finish, 
and the new Lox-Lid draining cover are 
features that will be appreciated by every 
housewife. 


This is one of the most attractive as well as 


the most practical articles we have ever offered. 
Compining the four pieces will make the eight 
useful utensils described on this page. 


The heat 





combination of 
Kettle, Colander and the Pudding Pan 


bing the howewic tsk ns 6=©6L he Lox-Lid Way 


articles at the same time. 


AVE you ever tried to drain the 
water from potatoes, beans and 


would cost at least $6.00 if purchased sepa- other vegetables only to have the food 
rately. We are anticipating a very large response spill into the sink? Have you ever 
to our liberal Offer and have contracted for a large been obliged to hold the kettle awk- 


number of these Sets so that no one may 
disappointed. 





wardly with one hand, with the other 
on the lid while the steam escaped 
and scalded your fingers? 

If you have to contend with these 
annoyances, the advantages of the 
Lox-Lid with its special features will certainly appeal 
to you. The perforated draining cover is tightly held 
in place: a pressure of the thumb on the latch and 
click! The cover is lifted — no scalded fingers, no 
wasted food. 





How To GET THIS 
FINE SET 


ASX a friend or neighbor to give you his 
subscription for The Youth’s Com- 
panion for one year. Send the address to us 
with the subscription money and seventy- 
five cents extra and we will send you one of 
these ‘‘8’’ Combination Aluminum Lox- 
Lid Cooking Sets. The Set will be sent 
by express or parcel post, charges to be paid 
by receiver. If parcel post shipment is 
desired, ask your postmaster how much | 
postage you should send us for a 4-Ib. | 
package. The subscription price is $2.50. 


J 











NOTE. This Set is given only to a present Companion sub- 
seriber to pay him for introducing the paper into a home 
where it has not been taken the past year. 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


881 Commonwealth Avenue 

































































Autumn 
By L. M. Thornton 





The roses have faded, the lilies have gone, 
And the wheat fields lie gold in the light of the 
dawn; 
a age are singing, the pheasants are 


Pape every spring. capone has a brood of her own. 
If eastward I ge, 
The daisy is sifting And petals de snow, 

And and aster aflame in the sun 

Are telling the story that summer is donc. 





The breezes blow sweet with the incense of ferns, 

And afar in the distance a forest fire burns, 
Half veiling the sky in a mantle of haze 
And adding a charm to these mystical days. 





Through d. where g s could still find 
a store, 

Through woodlands where nut trees are burdened 
onee more, 


Past ripening orchards of apple and plum, 
There ripples a message that autumn has come. 


The mitkweed pods open, the cat-tails are brown, 
The sunflower is lifting a worshipful crown, 
And - heavy burdened are taking their 
flight 
From fields where the buckwheat is fragrant 
and white. 
Wherever I look there is. plenty and peace, 
The earth heaps her largess of yearly increase, 
Then rests from her labors triumphant at last 
When autumn is with us and summer is past. 
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THE REASON FOR THE DETOUR 


HE preacher was a “tenderfoot.”” He had 

been a city man until his thirtieth year; 

then he had gone to the mountains. Next 
to putting saddle and bridle on a mule he found 
the hardest job for a tenderfoot was to keep to 
the road. 

In that country there were, strictly speaking, 
no roads at all. A road might start out all right, 
but in a little while road and creek bed became 
one. Then perhaps, leaving the creek, the road 
would occupy a place beside the creek - a 
while only te lose itself again m the bed. Fre- 
quently too the way turned up over a —— 
tain where the imex eye would be 
likely to lose it entirely. 

One Sunday the tenderfoot was to preach 
twelve miles from home. An elder of the church 
volunteered to act as guide for the preacher 
and at the same time to notify the people of the 
neighborhood. He started almost at daybreak. 

After morning service in the mountain vil- 
lage the preacher set out for his afternoon 
appointment. Two miles up the creek was the 
juncture of a small branch that was now 
entirely dry. There the preacher saw a bit of 
white rag tied to a bush; the elder had left it 
as a signal for him to turn off and go up the 
branch. So it went for ten miles; a strip of 
white marked each turnoff. 

Imagine the minister’s perplexity when he 
came upon a forked stick stuck in the middle 
of the road. On the prongs of the stick was a 
square of paper, on which was printed in 
pencil: “Take trail up mountain through 
notch. Sure! Dangerous!” 

The minister turned his mule up the moun- 
tain side. It was a hard climb. After he had 
passed through the notch he saw with amaze- 
ment that the trail only led down to the road 
that he had just left. A little farther on, how- 
ever, the reason became clear. The path led 
along the edge of a bluff, and a slide had made 
part of the way impassable. 

The incident gave the preacher an illustra- 
tion for the afternoon’s sermon on the text, 
“Which leadeth thee by the way that thou 
shouldst go.’ 

It is true that in the pilgrimage of life we 
sometimes come to a place where the road is 
blocked, but, if a man keeps his faith and 
courage, he will find the way round and after- 
ward will see that One wiser than man has 
marked the path for him. 
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THE TWO EMMA JANES 


CCORDING to her custom Lottie began 
to chatter before she was halfway up the 
stairs. ‘‘Carol, the richest joke! Whom do 

you suppose I met ‘down on Main Street this 
morning, coming out of Rice’s? Eugenia—why, 
Carol, what in the world!” 

The break in Lottie’s speech occurred at 
Carol’s door. Carol, laughing, was in her in- 
valid’s chair at the sunny window. A magazine 
and a couple of books, a bit of fancy work and a 
bowl of flowers were on the table beside her. 
All that was as usual. But Lottie was looking 
beyond to Carol’s medieine tray where in place 
of the familiar bottles stood two gossiping old 
ladies with full paper skirts and shawls and 
ruffled caps. 

“What will you do next?” Lottie gasped. 

‘‘My disguised medicines?”’ Carol inquired. 
‘You haven’t discovered the peculiar signifi- 


cance of them yet. Come and have a private 
view.’ 

Lottie accepted the invitation with alacrity. 
any the ruffled caps were faces, and one of 
them— 

“Who is it?” Lottie inquired. ‘It’s like some- 
body I know! It’s Emma Jane Manners! Only 
you’ve made her hair red instead of brown! 
And this—Carol, if it isn’t yourself!” 

“Good! I was holding my breath for fear you 
wouldn’t see the resemblance.” 

“But what is it for?’’ asked Lottie. “Of 
course I don’t wonder you wanted to cover up 
the old bottles. But why in the world did you 
choose Emma Jane ‘Manners of all people?” 

“For a warning,” Carol replied solemnly. 
“Yesterday I discovered that I had started down 
the broad and alluring path of Emma Jane 
Mannerism, and I knew that I must do some- 
thing instantly or I'd become an Emma Jane.” 

“Carol!”’ Lottie protested indignantly. 

“But I mean it! You know how we've run 
from poor Emma Jane with her endless tales of 
how the doctors have worked over her and all 
she has suffered. Well, yesterday when Sybil 
Barnes was here I caught her suppressing a 
yawn! I flew back in my mind to see what had 
made it, and I discovered that I had been talk- 
ing for ten whole minutes about my hospital 
experience. Of course it seemed wonderful to 
me,—a miraele of science,—but I suppose poor 
Emma Jane’s aches are her great excitement in 
life too. So I deeided that E must pull up short 
instanter. Hence this pictured warning of the 
two Emma Janes, the aetual and the potential. 
Catch the point?” 

“TI catch the point that you’re a dear and 
couldn’t be an Emma Jane im a thousand 
years!”’ Lottie cried warmly. 
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THE CRAFTY COON 


ERE is a coon story that comes from 
Virginia, told by an experienced hunter 
who lives on the Rappahannock River 

in a region where coons are plentiful. It il- 
lustrates the remarkable ae of this 
distinctively American animal, which for craft 
and cunning is the peer of any four-legged 
creature living. Perhaps other Companion 
readers may have equally amusing stories 
about this curious and clever little beast. 

“Early one morning last spring,” our cor- 
respondent says, ‘‘a neighbor and I discovered a 
large coon in a hollow tree near the river. The 
dogs—three of them—were held in teash while 
the coon was prodded out of the hole and given 
a fair start. It made off through the marsh with 
the released dogs in hot pursuit. Crowded too 
close for comfort, it broke cover some distance 
below where wé were standing and, slipping 
into the yellow waters of the Rappahannock, 
struck out for the opposite shore some two 
hundred yards away. The dogs were strung out 
behind. My friend and I stood on the bank 
where we could watch the pro 

“The dogs overhauled their quarry about the 
middle of the river, and then began a battle 
royal. Such a howting growling, snarling, 
snapping, spl lam never heard! 
All we -— see nn a blur of heads through the 
mist of flying spray. The dogs had already 
y ran Meg two groundhogs that. morning and 
probably thought they were going to have 
anot easy victim. If so, they were rudely 
disillusioned, for here they had an adversary 
that could give as well as take—a compact 
bundle of fighting fury endowed with a plenti- 
ful supply of brains. One minute the coon would 
be under water, and the next minute one of 
the gh would be under. The dogs were handi- 
capped by their numbers; they got in one 
another’s way and in the mélée often bit one 
another instead of the coon. And every time 
o- opened their mouths to bark or bite the 
shipped some of the muddy river water, whic 
didn’t do them any good. Presently one of the 
dogs put out for shore. Soon a second followed, 
oe the third—Jerry by name—to carry on 


alo 

“Now Jerry is an old coon hound and had no 
idea of quitting; in fact the desertion of his 
mates only seemed to make him fight the hard- 
er. The coon was tiring fast, but just when it 
seemed that all was over what did it do but 
deliberately climb on Jerry’s back! And there 
it sat as solemn and unperturbed as a judge on 
the bench. Jerry was completely nonplussed ; he 
didn’t know what to do. I thought the poor ‘old 
hound would drown for I didn’t see how he 
could keep afloat with that burden on his back. 
Besides, there was the danger that the coon 
would use his superior position to inflict fatal 
damage. Fortunately, however, the creature 
was so tired that it was content merely to dig 
a and let Jerry do all the work of keeping them 
afloat. 

“TI then called to Jerry to come to me, and 
he headed for shore, swimming slowly, en- 
cumbered as he was by his unwelcome pas- 
senger—as strange a sight, I dare say, as the 
old river ever witnessed. I never thought he 
would make it, but he kept coming, and as I was 
wearing hip boots I waded out as far as I could 
to meet him. I shall never forget the pieading 
look in his eyes as he drew near. If ever a 
fellow needed a friend, he needed one then! 
With one hand I threw a bag over the coon’s 
head and with tne other grasped it’ by the tail 
and lifted it clear of Jerry’s back. However, the 
fight was not all out of Br’er Coon yet, 
before we could get it into the bag it tore my 
friend’s trousers and bit him in tne leg. 

‘‘We carried our captive up to the house and 
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penned it up in a strong wooden box. After it 
had had a few days’ rest and a chance to recover 
from its hurts we intended to turn it loose and 
let. the dogs. chase it.again, but the next morning 
on looking into the box we found that it had 
gnawed its way out and was gone. After the 
first flush of disappointment at being deprived 
of our anticipated sport passed I was not 
sorry that it had got away. Tt had put up a 
brave fight against heavy odds and at the very 
moment when it had seemed done for was. able 
by a clever move to snatch victory—or at 
least safety—from the jaws of defeat and 
finally to win freedom altogether. That’s what 
I call brains!” 
e 8 


WHERE WOMEN HAVE ALL THE 
RIGHTS 


HERE is a land, a prosperous and happy 
land too, where husbands have no prop- 
erty, no homes, no rights m their children, 
where men are only visitors in the houses of 
their wives. This matriarchal corner of the 
world is. on the west coast of Sumatra. The 
million and a half inhabitants, the Menang- 
kabaus, are not indolent, though dwelling so 
close to the equator, but quick of action, rest- 
less. and self-reliant. AB about us, writes. Mrs. 
Mabel Cook Cole in Asia, we find signs of 
well-being. Lovely green rice terraces cover the 
valleys and extend far up the mountain slopes. 
In the midst of the flooded rice fields stand, 
surrounded by cocoa palms and banana plants, 
picturesque houses and granaries, with grass 
roofs curving up at the ends to resemble the 
horns of the carabao. 

Matriarchy as it exists among the Menang- 
kabaus —— woman's rights, but. not wom- 
an’s rule. The woman owns the property, and 
the line of descent is through the mother; but 
in matters of government the woman has no 
more power than the man. The deseendants 
of one mother all live in the same house or in 
neighboring houses, and each house selects a 
man, usually the brother or the eldest son of 
the head woman, to represent the family and 
to act. as father to the nieces nephews and 
as general counselor to the various members. 
Several families bound by blood ties make up 
a clan, or suku, whieh is governed by the vari- 
ous representatives of the houses, and they in 
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Poor Horse’s Tail could do nothing except 
listen in silence; for he truly eats from his 
wife’s hand. 

The men have much leisure for visiting and 
for bird fights, their favorite sport. At all times 
of day they are to be found on the road or on 
the trails, carrying with great care their fight- 
ing pigeons. Beautifully embroidered cloths 
weighted at the corners with silver tassels 
cover the flat cages and protect the 
birds from the hot sun. The men may be tak- 
ing them for a walk or may be going some- 
where for a practice fight. 

There is a decided division of labor in the 
Menangkabau country. Neither the man nor 
the woman thinks of assisting the other. The 
women are kept busy with rice growing, weav- 
ing and gathering coffee, tapioca and the many 
vegetables that they sell in the markets. [ 
watched Ain lift a great. basket of ee 
to her head as she started for market. 
basket. was so heavy and large that she ad 
hardly raise it from the ground; yet her hus- 
band stood and watched her struggle with no 
thought of aiding her. On the other hand he 
would not look for any help from her. It is the 
men’s work to build the houses. If a man drops 
his hammer from the roof, his wife will stand 
and watch him climb down the ladder after 
it. To pick it up and hand it to him would be 
unthinkable to her. 


e 8 
CUTTING OFF HIS OWN COAT TAILS 


HAT is more humorous than to see a 
practical joke neatly turned against its 
perpetrator? In a recent. English book, 
As Others See Us, there is a delightful incident 
of that sort, which is said to be literally true. 
Ata country house where Mr. Bay Middle- 
ton, a famous hunting man and wit, was once 
staying it was the custom when the ‘ladies had 
retired for the men to change their dress coats 
for smoking jaekets.. Everyone did so except 
one man, who would persist in wearing his 
swallow tail. Though chaffed about it, he 
claimed his right to wear what he pleased. At 
last Bay Middleton told him that if he wore 
his swallow tail again he would have to take 
the consequences. This the wearer expressed 
himself perfectly willing to do. 
The following evening the long dress coat 


in old M enangkabau house 


turn select one of their number to act for them 
in the larger council of the tribe. 

The houses over which the mothers preside 
all have the same general plan. A long room 
extends across the entire front—a living room 
used by all the inmates. Opening off it is a 
row of tiny bedrooms, one for each separate 
family. In the rear is a common kitchen, a 
small windowless room containing a ‘stove’ 
—three stones sunk in a bed of ashes—on 
which the various families prepare their meals. 
Each daughter as she marries has a room of 
her own. The sons are allowed, whenever they 
like, to sleep in the long living room. Usually, 
however, they stay at the homes of their wives. 

Horse’s Tail, who was a frequent — of 
ours, has three wives. Mohammedan law al- 
lows him four, but he is conservative. Accord- 
ing to custom he must spend-an equal length 
of time with each, and usually he is very faith- 
ful. One time, however, he paid undue atten- 
tion to Nabon, his third wife, and when he 
returned to the house of the first he met with 
a cold reception. 

‘‘What do you come for?’’ she asked. 

He replied that he had come to get his 
dinner. 

“You will get no dinner here,”’ she retorted. 
Then, raising her voice so that all the neigh- 
bors in their thin-walled houses would be sure 
to hear, she cried: 

“You are only half cooked! Your mother has 
very little rice! Your sisters did not work in 
the fields when the water was turned on! Your 
brother could not pay his tax and had to work 
on the road!” 


made its appearance once more. Nothing was 
said, and presently the wearer sat down, 
throwing the coat tails through the back of 
the chair as he entered into conversation with 
those round him. 

Bay Middleton erept quietly behind and 
with a big pair of scissors removed the offend- 
ing tails. Handing them to the wearer, he said, 
“Here are your coat tails. I warned you not to 
come down in them again.”’ 

“Oh, pray do not apologize,”’ the man said 
with a smile. ‘‘They are not my coat tails. 
Knowing your little ways, I went into your 
room and slipped on one of your coats; and 
now you can have the rest of the coat as well 
as the tails.’ 

os 8 


GRANT AND MARK TWAIN 


HE first meeting of Samuel L. Clemens 
and General Grant—men most unlike, yet 
destined to be closely associated—was in 
1868 when Mark Twain was a newspaper cor- 
respondent in Washington. He had arranged 
for an interview with Grant, says the Mentor, 
and had looked forward to it with lively ex- 
pectations, but when he gazed into the imper- 
turbable, unsmiling face of the soldier he found 
himself for once in his life with nothing in 
particular to say. Grant nodded to him and 
waited in silence. At last Mark Twain’s native 
resourees came to his rescue. 
“General,” he said, ‘I seem to be a little 
embarrassed. Are you?” 
That broke the ice, and all went well with 
them thereafter. 
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In 1879 they met again. Meanwhile Mark 
Twain had become world famous, and General 
Grant had been President of the United States 
twice and had made a tour of the world, receiv- 
ing an ovation in every land. On his return the 
Army of the Tennessee gave him a magnificent 
reception in Chicago, and the greatest men of 
the country were there to pay him tribute, 
Mark Twain among them. 

Carter Harrison, then mayor of Chicago, was 
host and when Mark Twain came in introduced 
him to Grant. The general greeted him gravely 
and then, looking Mark calmly in the eye, said, 
‘Mr. Clemens, I am not embarrassed; are you?”’ 

On that night when Logan, Hurlbut, Vilas, 
Woodford, Pope, Robert G. Ingersoll and 
other brilliant men spoke, Mark Twain, al- 
though he was not called on until half past two 
in the morning at the end of a long list of 
speakers, was the bright particular star. Mark 
Twain had responded at many public dinners 
most happily to the toast “‘the ladies,” but for 
this occasion with whimsical fancy he chose 
“the babies.’’ His opening words were: 

“We haven’t all had the good fortune to be 
ladies; we haven’t all been generals or poets or 
statesmen; but when the toast works down to 
the babies we stand on common ground.” 

At that the tired audience waked up, and 
with each sentence the enthusiasm of the 
assembly grew visibly and audibly. When he 
reached the beginning of his final paragraph, 
“Among the three or four million cradles now 
rocking in the land are some which this nation 
would preserve for ages as sacred things if we 
could know which ones they are,’”’ the vast 
audience waited breathless for his conclusion: 
“And now in his cradle, somewhere under the 
flag, the future illustrious commander-in-chief 
of the American armies is so little burdened 
with his approaching grandeurs and responsi- 
bilities as to be giving his whole strategic mind 
at this moment to trying to find out some way 
to get his own big toe into his mouth—an 
achievement which—meaning no disrespect— 
the illustrious guest of this evening also turned 
his attention to some fifty-six years ago.” 

He paused, and the vast crowd had a chill of 
fear. After all he seemed likely to overdo it. 

No one knew better than Mark Twain the 
value of a pause. He waited long enough to let 
the silence become absolute; then, wheeling to 
Grant himself, he said with the dramatic 
power of which he was master: “And if the 
child is but the father of the man, there are 
mighty few who will doubt that he succeeded!” 

The crowd responded with a roar of appre- 
ciation. Even Grant’s iron serenity broke, and 
he shook with laughter. 
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BEATING AROUND THE BUSH 


T ought to be possible to get a plain answer 
to a plain question, but sometimes it seems 
that it is hard to make the question plain 

enough. There had been complaints of over- 

crowding at Mudcombe, — the Argonaut, 

and so an official of the local council was sent 

to make inquiries. Approaching one dwelling, 

he knocked sharply. A young girl opened the 
oor. 

‘‘How many people live here?” he asked. 
“Nobody lives here,’ answered the girl. 

“We're only staying for a short time.” 

“But how many are here?” persisted the man. 
“T’m here. Father’s gone for a walk, and 

mother is—” 

“Stop! Stop!” exclaimed the official im- 

patent. “TI want to know the inmates of this 
ouse. How many slept here last night?” 

“Well, you see,’”’ was the reply, ‘‘I had tooth- 

ache dreadful; my little brother had an ear- 
ache, and we both cried so much that nobody 
slept a wink:” 

The inspector said he would call again. 


ee 


STRANGE GARDEN PRODUCTS 
[ov JOHNNY, who was of school age, 


was on his way home from the week-night 
prayer meeting, where he had fallen 

asleep. His father, who had had great difficulty 
in waking him at the close of the service, was 
walking by his side, holding his hand. Fearing 
that the boy would go to sleep again and that 
he should have to carry him, the father quick- 
ened his pace and, twitching the little fellow’s 
hand vigorously, asked him briskly where he 
had been that day. 

“Over to Mr. O’Neal’s,” was the drowsy 
reply. 

“‘And what were they doing at Mr. O’Neal’s?” 

“Makin’ garden,” Johnny replied listlessly. 

“And what did they plant?” . 

Johnny yawned. ‘‘Planted lett’s an’ onions 
an’,—”’ he stumbled, and his tongue grew thick, 
—“an’ rad’shes an’ peas—an’ q’s—an’ r’s—an’ 
s’s—” 
At that point the father picked him up and 
tried him. 
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APPLE-CORE PHILANTHROPY 
Tai backyard of a little St. Louis boy 


ca 


adjoined an orphanage, from which it was 
separated by a high wall. One day the 
boy’s mother discovered him out by the apple 
tree eating one apple after another and tossing 
the cores over the wall. Fearing that he would 
have a stomach ache, she ordered him not to 
eat any more, but he called back earnestly: 
I must, mother. It’s for the orphans! 
They’re waiting for the cores!” 
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SPECIAL OFFER 8422 Saw 


This toy (not illustrated) is made of metal 
throughout, japanned in an attractive color, is strong 
and durable, and is operated by extending a cord from 
its pulley wheel to the pulley wheel of the engine. 

HOW TO GET IT. For 25 cents extra we will include the buzz saw 
with the “‘Big Giant”’ steam engine, whether ordered as a premium or 


purchase; also pay all parcel-post charges on the buzz saw to any post 
office in the United States. 
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THE “BIG GIANT” IS MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY FOR COM- 
PANION SUBSCRIBERS AND CAN BE OBTAINED ONLY FROM US 


Ordinary Kerosene 
Used as Fuel 


For Young Engineers 


| Piped young engineer ought to own one of these superb 
engines. It will not only afford hours of pleasure, but in many 
cases will develop a taste for mechanical work and engineering. 
The engine is designed for running toy machinery at a high rate 
of speed. These toys, such as machine shops, mills, forges, etc., 
can easily be made by the boys. They will thus enjoy both the 
making and the running of their plant. Power can be trans- 
mitted to the machine shop or mill through an attached pulley 
wheel, with a cord for a belt. 


Runs Toy Machinery 


OYS, just think of the fun you can have running this engine 

and making toy machinery for it! There will be no dull 
times, even on stormy days, if you have a “Big Giant” in the 
house. When steam is up the “Big Giant” will develop horse 
power sufficient to run the buzz saw described on this page and 
many of the Meccano models, as well as the toy machinery you 
can make. The engine will also supply steam for a shrill blast of 
the whistle whenever the engineer so desires. Besides the fun 
you can have in this way, you will learn many things about steam 
power and machinery that may help you later in life. 


DESCR IPTION : The illustration does not show the full size 


of the engine. It stands eleven inches high 
and is absolutely safe. It is an improvement over all former styles in that ordi- 
nary kerosene can be used as fuel, instead of alcohol. Can be run full speed con- 
tinuously for ten hours at a cost of less than one cent. It has a safety valve, 
steam whistle, and a finely fitted water gauge that will always indicate the exact 
amount of water in the boiler. It has a large balance wheel and other necessary 
parts to make it the most powerful steam engine for toy machinery now on the 
market. In addition to the many features described, the following important 
improvements have been made this season: The boiler is now made of heavy, 
polished brass; solid brass connections for the water gauge; brass whistle base 
and cast piston connection. The engine is finely finished, free from danger of 
explosion, and one of the most popular articles for boys offered. 


How © “Bis Giant” Engine 


Ask a friend or neighbor to give you his subscription for The Youth’s 
Companion for one year. Send the address to us with the subscrip- 
tion money and 35 cents extra and we will present you with the 
“Big Giant’’ steam engine. The subscription must be one that has 
not been upon our books during the past year, and it cannot be your 
own. The subscription price is $2.50. 


This Offer is made only to our present subscribers to pay them for getting new sub- 
scriptions. When purchased the price of the “Big Giant” steam engine is $2.75 


IMPORTANT. When sending in your order (premium or purchase) be sure to include 
the postage for the engine. Ask your postmaster how much postage will be required for a 
2-Ilb. package and inclose this amount with your order. Be sure to have the steam engine 
sent . parcel post, as this will cost less than if sent by express. 





Young engineers always 
find the “Big Giant’”’ 
interesting. 
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THE “BIG_GIAN I” 


(Trade-Mark Registered) 


A Real Steam Engine 




























